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By Gene Zack 
The Steelworkers—challenging 
Administration claims that the 
steel shutdown poses a threat to 
“national health or safety” and 
attacking the legality of part of 
the Taft-Hartley Act—has asked 
the U.S. Supreme Court to throw 
out a court-ordered injunction 
which would force the USWA 
members back to the mills for 80 
days. 
The. nation’s highest court was 
grappling with broad questions of 
fact and law involved in organized 
Jabor’s first full-scale court test of 
the injunction provisions of the 12- 
year-old statute as the AFL-CIO 
News went to press. 
At stake in the union’s appeal 
from an injunction—handed down 
Oct. 21 in Pittsburgh, upheld Oct. 
27 by a divided vote of the Third 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Phil- 
adelphia, but still not in force pend- 
ing the high court ruling—was the 
immediate future course of the 114- 
day old steel shutdown. 

Company Strategy Hit 

USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald has stated repeatedly that ‘the 
steel companies relied heavily on 
eventual use of the injunction in 
designing their bargaining strat- 
egy. Refusal of the courts to issue 
the back-to-work order, McDonald 
has declared, would lead to an 
early settlement of the dispute. 
In the 15-day period in which - 
. the injunction was stayed while 
the case moved through. the 
courts, the union in free collec- 
tive bargaining hammered out a 
two-year non-inflationary | settle- 
ment with Kaiser Steel Corp., 
one of the 12 major companies, 
and with two smaller, non-struck 
firms. 

Negotiations between the USWA 
and officials of the 11 other giant 
producers—resumed in Washing- 
ton under Dir. Joseph F. Finnegan 
of the U.S. Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service—ground to a virtual 
halt as government, management 
and labor awaited the high court’s 
decision. 

Before a crowded courtroom on 
No. 3, USWA Gen. Counsel Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg mounted the un- 
ion’s appeal to Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and the eight associate jus- 
tices to throw out the Administra- 
tion’s injunction. 

- Union’s Case 

In a 2 hour and 13 minute argu- 
ment, Goldberg assailed the gov- 
ernment’s case on three key points: 

@® That Pres. Eisenhower and 
his civilian and military advisers 
failed to prove their contention 
that continuation of the steel shut- 
down imperiled the “national health 
or safety.” 

@ That the lower court failed 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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STEELWORKERS’ PLEA to upset the Administration-sougnt 
Taft-Hartley injunction in the nationwide steel shutdown was car- 
ried te the nation’s highest court by USWA Gen. Cougsel Arthur 
J. Goldberg (left) and Assoc. Counsel David Feller, shown standing 
on steps of Supreme Court building. 


Except Steel, Rails: 


ber, 


third quarter of the year were up’ 
21.1 percent over the same period 
a year ago. 

In the July-September period a 
year ago, industry and_ business 


sociation in a special convention 


AFL-CIO affiliation at the recent’ 
San Francisco convention, with 
the federation to exercise oversight 


and the Executive Council author-, 


ized “in its discretion’ to issue a 
charter. The IBL was the long- 
Shoremen’s union set up by the 
former AFL at the time of the 
expulsion of the ILA. | 

The IBL, which represents 
about 20,000 members, voted by 


were accelerating and pulling out 


Longshoremen Vote 


To Merge with ILA 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The AFL-CIO Intl. Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen has voted to merge with the Intl. Longshoremen’s As- 


held here. 


The ILA, which was ousted by the former AFL in 1953. because 
of corruption and racketeering, was given conditional approval for 


a 5 to 1 margin for merger. The 
ILA had already approved unity 
terms. Under these terms, the 
IBL will place four vice presi- 
dents on the ILA executive 
council which will be expanded 
to 24 members, and the Great 
Lakes district, where IBL 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Corporation Profits 
Continue to Jump 


By Saul Miller 


Corporate profits—with the exception of steel and railroads— 
continued their climb to new records in July, August and Septem- 


Excluding the shutdown steel industry and the steel-affected rail- 
roads, the Wall Street Journal reports that corporate profits for the 


of the recession in earnest, and pro- 
duction and profits zoomed. The 
21.1 percent increase over that pe- 
riod is indicative of the sharp rise. 
In the second quarter of 1959, 
profits rose 75 percent over the 
same period in 1958, but in that 
period a year ago the recession 
was still an important factor. 
The Journal reports that 286 
companies reporting profits showed 
an overall increase of:only three- 
tenths of 1 percent for the quarter 
over the preceding year, but this 
figure includes a steel loss and an 
over 50 percent drop in profits in 
railroading, adversely affected by 
the industry-forced steel strike. 
The Journal notes that the “steel 
strike . . . sharply slowed the up- 
ward rush of corporate profits in 
1959’s third quarter (and) could 
halt it in the current three months 
—even if the strike ends in the 
next few days.” 


During the first six months of 
1959, the Journal reports, profits 


Rails Open Formal inne 
To Slash Wages, Gut Rules 


gw Unions Set F ight — 


To Preserve Gains 


By Dave 


safety standards and working condi 
of trade union struggle. 


percent wage slash on top of a 3 


Chicago—The men who operate the nation’s freight and passen- 
ger trains have beén asked by management to surrender wages, 


The railroads, locked in contract negotiations, climaxed an in- 
tensive nine-month propaganda campaign aimed at pinning the 
“featherbedding” label on their workers by formally demanding a 
free hand in determining crew sizes and work assignments, along, 
with changes in the mileage-pay ratio which could amount to a 40 


Perlman 


itions won during two generations 


l-cent hourly pay cut previously 


proposed.: 

The rail brotherhoods promptly 
pledged an all-out battle to resist 
the attack from the carriers and 
scheduled a full-scale Chicago rally 
to plan the defense of their unions. 


Industry’s proposals, submitted 
the day after the expiration-of a 
three-year moratorium on work 
rule changes, reflect “reckless dis- 
regard for the safety and welfare 
of both the general public and 
railroad workers,” Chairman G. E. 
Leighty of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association charged. 


Leighty linked the position of 
the railroads to the attitude of 
the steel industry in “seeking to 
oyerthrow protective labor con- 
ditions negotiated with their em- 
ployes and to replace them with 
unilateral determinations by 
management.” 


The work rule proposals widened 
the breach between the rails and 
the unions. 


A 25-cent hourly increase has 
been asked by unions representing 
more than 600,000 non-operating 
employes and a 12-to-14 percent 
raise for nearly 250,000 members 
of the operating brotherhoods. The 
railroads have countered with a 
demand for a 15-cent hourly wage 
cut plus elimination of the 16-cent 
cost-of-living differential’ received 
by rail workers under their present 
national agreement. Union pro- 
posals for holiday pay benefits have 


Meany Says 
Slavery Is 


Soviet Aim 


By Arnold Beichman 


United Nations, N. Y.—Offers 
of economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries by the Soviet Union and 
its satellites have one purpose in 
mind — “ultimate enslavement” — 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told 
the United Nations. 

Speaking as the U.S. government 
representative, Meany told the UN 
Economic .and Social Commit- 
tee that the offers of economic aid 
by totalitarian countries “are clear- 
ly concentrated on countries where 
the opportunities for the subver- 
sion of governments are greatest.” 

“Their financial support of im- 
portant United Nations activi- 
ties,” he asserted, “to promote 
the economic development of the 
less prosperous areas of the 
world is woefully inadequate. 
Their tenders of even such nomi- 
nal assistance always have strings 
attached. : 

“We would wish that the actions 
of such states were otherwise. But 
undoubiedly it is the fundamental 
nature. of totalitarian states, in 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Chicago—Fifty-four hundred 


UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein 


violence.” 

Workers have been without a 
union contract since Sept, 19 
when an extension of the old 
agreement expired. 

Wilson’s plants are located in 
Chicago, Albert Lea, Minn.; South 
Omaha and Omaha, Neb.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


(Continued on Page 2) 


and Los Angeles. 


Wilson Strike Follows 
*Yellow-Dog’ Lockout: 


(Continued on Page 3) 


members of the Packinghouse - 


Workers have been forced on strike at eight Wilson & Co., Inc., 
meat packing plants after a lockout of several days. 


issued the strike call “because of 


the company *s repeated illegal acts and attempts to provoke 


Wilson is the only major meat 
packer which has not signed a 
contract with a union. 

More than 5,000 employes were 
originally locked out when they re- 
fused to sign “yellow dog” contracts 
governing their working conditions. 
The company demanded that each 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Profits Gantinas Climb, 
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ER PROFITS J 
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“f RPTL News 


Business Survey Shows 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were running at an annual rate of 
$49.5 billion. 

The President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers reports that 
profits for the first quarter ran 
at an annual rate, seasonally ad- 
justed, of $46.5 billion and for 
the second quarter at a rate of 
$52.6 billion. The previous high 
for corporate profits was set in 
1955 when the figure reached 
$44.7 billion before taxes. 

The Journal estimates 
profits would have to run at an 
annual rate of $47.5 billion for the 
second half of 1959 to attain the 
government’s estimate of $48.5 
billion on which it based its bud- 
get estimate. 

Gain Unlikely 

Third quarter reports indicate 
that attainment of the $47.5 bil- 
lion rate in the second half of the 
year “seems unlikely” in view of 
the steel strike, the Journal says. 

The only other sectors that 
showed a decline from a year ago 
in the third quarter were metals 


ITU Local 23 
Celebrates Its 
100th Year — 


Milwaukee—Typographers Lo- 
cal 23 celebrated its 100th pay 
here Nov. 1. 


Some 1,100 persons, members 
of Local 23 and their families, at- 
tended the birthday party, which 
included dinner and dancing, cele- 
brating the centerinial of the oldest 
local union in Wisconsin. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a special message to the local, 
expressed the “heartiest congratu- 
lations” of all union members. 


“There are indeed few of the 
60,000 local unions in the AFL- 
CIO affiliated national and in- 
ternational organizations .which 
can boast of 100 years of unin- 
terrupted existence and Prog- 

ress,”' Meany said. 


Meany’s message was delivered 
by Henry Rutz, an international 


representative of the AFL-CIO, and} 


a member of ITU Local 23. 
The guest speakers included Mil- 
waukee Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, 
Milwaukee County Labor Council 
Pres. J. F. Friedrick, Chairman 


Peter Olsen of the Franklin Asso-| 


ciation of Printers, Pres. Howard 
Wille of the Milwaukee Allied 
Printing Trades Council and other 
city leaders. 

ITU Vice-Pres. John Pilch of 
Indianapolis awarded 40 and. 50- 
year pins to veteran members of 
the local. ; 


, ‘ 
i 3 


that | 


and mining, where a copper strike 
has been in effect, and office equip- 
ment. All other areas—with the 
previously noted exception of steel 
and railroads—showed gains. 
Autos and equipment were up 
profit-wise 23.2 percent over the 
third quarter of 1958; building 
materials 33.1 percent; chemicals, 
24 percent; drugs, 24 percent; elec- 
trical equipment, 26.2 percent; 
finance companies, 10.6 percent; 
food products, 10 percent; oil, 5.9 
percent; pulp and paper, 20.1 per- 
cent; radio and television, 17.4 
percent; textiles, 115.4 percent; to- 
bacco“7.6 percent; tools and ma- 


-chinery, 39.5 percent; other indus- 


trials, 13.1 percent; 
percent, 


utilities, 8.4 


| port. 


Se 
|Kaiser Saye S Steel el Tnthastiey 
{|Based Strategy on T-H Bape 


Edgar F. Kaiser, ‘Beard chairman of Kaiser Steel Corp: has sia some steel industry leaders 
of basing their bargaining strategy on the hope that the Eisenhower Administration would use the 
injunction provisions of Taft-Hartley to drive Steelworkers back to the mills. 

At the same time, Kaiser called on the rest of steel management to sign a contract providing a 
22.5-cent. hourly economic package over a 20-month period; mutual exploration of work rules prob- 


lems; and .a long-range study on 


-. ‘ 


- 


how to share the fruits of industrial 
progress between stockholders, 
workers and the public. 

Kaiser Steel signed such a con- 


“| tract with the USWA Oct. 26, to 


crack the industry's solid front 
against the union. 

The industrialist aired his views 
on the NBC radio and television 
program, “Meet the Press,” and in 


“tan interview with the weekly news 


magazine, U.S. News & World Re- 


On the television 

Kaiser said he broke with the 11 
other industry leaders, which had 
been negotiating jointly with the 
union, after failing to convince 
his colleagues in steel manage- 
ment that “we were in an area 
where I felt the industry could 
make a settlement.” Kaiser des- 
cribed the contract he signed as 
“a good agreement” and one that 
was “non-inflationary.” —- 

He made it plain on the tele- 
vision program that. his company 
had always “hoped that an agree- 
ment could be concluded before 
the Taft-Hartley injunction.” In the 
magazine interview, Kaiser said 
flatly: ““We won’t put our people to 
work under an injunction.” 

In answer to a question as to 
whether the giant steel firms “all 
along . . . expected the full Taft- 
Hartley machinery to be used,” 
Kaiser was quoted by the news 
magazine as saying: “I believe some 
of them have.” 

Newsmen on the television panel 


| raised the point that the joint labor- 


management work rules committee | it, 


and the long-range study of sharing 
the benefits of industrial progress, 
might “give labor a larger voice in 
management.” Kaiser responded: 


“I don’t think you are talking 
about a larger voice for labor; I 
think it is a mutual problem. 
That is the fundamental differ- 
ence, I guess, between Kaiser and 
the rest of the industry. I think 
you have to do it that way.” 


When a reporter reminded him 
that the other steel companies feel 
such a move is “just the beginning 
toward a corporate state,” the in- 
dustrialist countered: 


“I am not so sure that that is so. 


“If you and I are doing some- 


thing because we mutually agree to 
I think we will do it a little 
better than we will if we. have done 
it either because I have a meer 
power or you do.” 


' The reporter insisted that. by 
sitet a process “you make the 
unions stronger and stronger.” 

Kaiser declared: “Well, if the 
union gains responsibility with 
strength, that is the asset. of the 
country.” 

The steel official said that the 
adoption of the work-rules and 
long-range study committees “is 
the proper way to settle this strike,” 
because the only way to insure en- 
during labor-management peace is 
for the issues to be “resolved mutu- 
ally.” 


Top Economists Say 
Boom to Lose Bounce 


The bounce may go out of the boom in the second half of 1960 
with a tapering off in the rate of economic growth, according to 
an annual survey of economists by a large business organization. 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation, construction news and marketing 
specialists, surveyed 273 of the nation’s leading economists in 


business, government and universi-‘ 


ties on their expectations for 1960. 

Dr. George Cline Smith, Dodge 
vice president and economist, said 
in releasing results of the survey 
that oe economists “on ei averse 


Labor dishes FCC Brushoff of 


Complaint Against Biased Television 


The AFL-CIO has denounced the Federal Communications Commission for giving a “brush- 
off” to labor complaints that two major television stations aired a “one-sided presentation” on the 
controversial subject of labor legislation. 

Associate Gen. Counsel Thomas E. Harris charged that the FCC’s refusal to move against Sta- 
tions WITTG in Washington and WNEW in New York~was another example of the commission’s 


“traditional see-no-evil, 
evil, speak-no-evil approach to the 
broadcasting industry.” 

Labor’s complaint against the 
two stations owned by the Metro- 
politan Broadcasting Corp. was 
based on a television program aired 
on the eve of congressional action 
on the restrictive Landrum-Griffin 
bill. It featured Senators John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) and Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.), both support- 
ers of harsh legislation. 

The timing of the program, 
the AFL-CIO charged, made it 
impossible for supporters of 
more moderate legislation to ask 
for equal time to talk on a labor 
bill which would have met the 
problem of labor corruption 
“without undeservedly restrict- 
ing the legitimate functions” of 


Ohio AFL-CIO Raps 
Prison Labor Plan 


- Columbus, O.—Officers of the 
Ohio AFL-CIO have asked Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle (D) to “re- 
consider” his announced plan to 
use prisoners to perform mainte- 
nance work at state hospitals. 

The state labor leaders wrote 
DiSalle that they “enthusiastically 
welcome” his campaign to improve 
conditions in Ohio hospitals. But 
they said “there are many unem- 
ployed workers who would willing- 
ly and gladly accept such work and 
who should be given primary con- 


| sideration for such work.” 


hear-no-‘ 


The FCC based its refusal to 
act?on what Harris called a “self- 
serving” statement by MBC in 
which its general counsel, Robert 
A. Dreyer, said the stations should 
be “commended, rather than con- 
demned for their “public service” 
action in broadcasting “a criticism 
of corruption and abuses” in the 
labor movement. 

“At no time,” the station’s coun- 
sel told the FCC, did the AFL-CIO 
ever ask “for: an opportunity to 
present the other side of the case, 
if there is another side to labor 
corruption.” 

Harris assailed the broadcaster’s 
“cynicism” in putting forth such 
a defense, declaring that the issue 
was “not the pros or cons of labor 
corruption, but the highly contro- 
versial issue of which pending pro- 
posals Congress should enact.” He 
charged that Metropolitan Broad- 
casting did not provide a “fair and 
accurate presentation in the public 
interest” and called the broadcast 
“a perversion of the public service 
concept.” 

He noted that counsel for the 
two stations failed to tell the 

FCC “who paid for this telecast” 

or why the panelists represented 

“only one side of the issue.” 

The charges against WITG and 
WNEW were the latest example 
of the use of television facilities in 
an effort to discredit the trade 
union movement. 


Last year, during the McClellan 
special Senate committee hearings 


involving the Auto Workers’ strike 
against the Kohler Co., 27 tele- 
vision stations used films af se- 
lected portions of the hearing with- 
out disclosing they were supplied 
free of cost by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 
Although the FCC ruled five 
months later that failure to iden- 
tify the NAM’s role “constituted 
a violation” of both the Federal 
Communications Act and the 
commission’s rules, the govern- 
ment agency limited its action at 
that time to a rebuke of the tele- 
vision stations involved. 


Novik Honored 
By Broadcasters 


Detroit—The National Associ- 
ation of Educational Broadcasters 
has awarded a citation of merit to 
Morris Novik, radio-TV consultant 
to the AFL-CIO, for his outstand- 
ing services to educational broad- 
casting Over many years. 

Novik, who helped found the 
association in 1939 and served as 
its secretary from 1941 to 1948, 
was cited for “his devotion to the 
highest ideals of democracy and 
good government,” and his “con- 
stant labors” for his fellowman. 

The award, made at NAEB’s 
annual convention here, noted 
Novik’s long service to educational 
broadcasting starting with his ap- 
pointment in 1938 as director of 
communications for New York 
City, under the late Mayor La- 
Guardia, 


expected the second half of 1960 

to see some tapering off in the rate 

of growth, and that many. expressed 
some doubts about the outlook for 

1961.” 

Smith reported that the econ- 

. omists “are not as unanimously 
optimistic as they were a year 
ago, and they have somewhat 
more doubts about the longer 
range, 12 to 18 months ahead.” 

Many of the replies were hedged 
on the question of when the steel 
strike would be settled, with most 
of the forecasts tied to a relatively 
quick settlement. 

Tight Money Factor 

Other factors playing a role in 
the economists’ forecasts were the 
tight money situation with its pos- 
sible dampening effects on the econ- 
omy in general and on housing and 
plant expansion in particular, and 
what was characterized as “infla- 
tionary creep.” Another factor 

mentioned was the possibility of a 
railroad strike. 


In light of these warning signs, 
the economists, Dodge reports, gen- 
erally predicted a 6 percent gain 
in the gross national product—the 
value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in 1960° as compared to 
1959. 

They expect consumer prices to 
rise by from 1 to 2 percent by 
December 1960 with wholesale 
prices rising about 1 _ percent. 
Hourly wages were expected to in- 
crease in all major categories. 


Output to Rise 

On’ industrial production they 
expected a 3 percent rise, but while 
61 percent of the economists fore- 
cast a steady upward movement, 31 
percent expected industrial pro- 
duction to reach a peak followed 
by a decline and 7 percent expected 
a leveling-off in the second half 
of 1960. 
_ New plant and equipment spend- 
ing is expected to increase about 
10 percent and new construction 
modestly. The economists are far 


less optimistic about the outlook 
for new housing starts with starts 
in 1960 predicted to be below the 
1959 average. 

Interest rates are expected to _re- 
main at about current levels. 
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Rails in Drive to Slash Wages, Gut Rules | 


Unions Pledge F, ight 
To Preserve Gains - 


(Continued from Page 1) 
been countered by a management 
“offer” of an additional 5 cent pay 
cut in exchange. 

Management’s proposals, de- 

’ seribed by rail union leaders as 
designed to get “more work from 
fewer employes at less pay,” 

raised the possibility of a major . 

railroad strike by next spring. 

As a prelude to negotiations, 
nearly all of the nation’s 113 Class 
I railroads armed themselves with 
strike insurance, underwritten by 
a’ British firm in the Bahamas 

which is associated with Lloyd’s of 
London. 

The insurance plan, which would 
pay the railroads’ fixed costs, in- 
cluding taxes and management sal- 
aries, if at least 50 percent of the 
industry were struck, has been 
denounced by the RLEA as an 
“unprincipled” attempt to destroy 
collective baragining. 

Mediation Steps Begun 

With management refusing to 
move from its wage cut demands, 
the National Mediation Board has 
entered the negotiations, setting in 
motion the machinery of the Rail- 
way Labor Act in an effort to 
bring about a settlement. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, if 
mediation efforts fail the parties 
are asked to submit issues in dis- 
pute to arbitration. If either party 
declines, the President may appoint 
an Emergency Board which is al- 
lowed 30 days to investigate the 
dispute and report. Unlike the 
Taft-Hartley Act fact-finding panel 
which is limited to identifying is- 
sues, the Emergency Board is em- 
powered to make specific recom- 
mendations for settlement. ; 

Following the Emergency 
Board’s report, the two parties are 
required to bargain for an addi- 
tional 30 days before a strike can 
be called. 

Leighty, at a press conference 
in Chicago following a meeting 
of the RLEA, pointed to the 
close relationship between exist- 
ing work rukes and safety stand- 
ards. Rail workers, he said, , 
“can have no faith in the judg- 
ment of management in safety 
matters” in view of manage- 
ment’s consistent refusal to join 
in setting up a joint labor-man- 
agement safety committee. 

Apart from the use of firemen, 
whose job as assistant to the loco- 
motive engineer includes responsi- 
bility for the engine’s power plant 
and lookout on the “blind side” of 
the cab, the railroads’ work rules 
proposal would require train crews 
to rack up 40 pércent more mileage 
to qualify for what contract lan- 
guage calls the “basic daily rate.” 

This, the unions emphasize in 


ABC to Broadcast 
Truman’s Speech 


Kansas City, Mo.—Former 
Pres.’ Harry S. Truman will 
speak over a nationwide ra- 
dio network on Monday, 
Nov. 16, in accepting the 
Murray - Green Award for 
community service given him 
by the AFL-CIO. 

Truman will receive the . 
award at a dinner here. Jo- 
seph A. Beime, chairman of 
the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee and pres- 
ident of the Communications 
Workers, will make the pres- 
entation of the award voted 
to the former President by 
the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, 

Truman’s speech will be 
carried by ABC radio at 
10:30 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, 


|zesponse to the industry’s misled 


ing advertising and publicity cam- 
paign, is not a normal day’s pay 
but a unit of pay similar to incen- 
tive systems in other industries. 

The RLEA points out that de- 
spite the industry’s unsubstantiated 
claims of half a billion dollars paid 
out for “featherbedding,” the av- 
erage railroad worker’s lot would 
more aptly be .called a “bed of 
thorns.” 


Pay Own Way — 

Train crews must pay their own 
living expenses while on layover in 
other cities and a large part of the 
industry receives no overtime pay, 
holiday pay, night differential or 
premium pay for Saturday and 


Sunday work. The latest Interstate. 
Commerce Commission _ statistics. 


available, for 1957, showed rail- 
road pay averaging $2.315 an hour, 
well below other highly-skilled 
work. The only increases since 
then have been cost-of-living ad- 
justments. ~ 

Both management and industry 
agree on one point—that railroad 
employment has been steadily de- 
clining. 

Management says this is-because 
outmoded rules have made rail- 
roads less competitive. 


The unions reply that fewer 
employes are handling greater 
volume of freight. over greater 
distances than ever before. And 
rail profits, the unions add, on a 
nationwide basis have been high- 


er than profits in trucking and | 


airline industries. 

Pointing out that the number of 
management officials has remained 
constant despite the declining work 
force, the unions suggest that “if 
there is any featherbedding on the 
railroads, it is by management.” 

They also point to stock option 
plans, lavish expense accounts, 
company-financed resorts for top 
executives as an indication of a 
double-standard in compensation 
by the industry. 


OFFICERS of American Council of Railroad Women iisbusk their 


recent convention program with Pres. George M. Harrison of the 


Railway Clerks, principal speaker at a luncheon session. Harrison 
told convention made up of women executives of railroads, that 
rail management cannot make progress by false charges \against 


workers. So 


Wilson Strike Follows 
*Yellow-Dog’ Lockout 


(Continued from Page 1) 
worker sign a stipulation as fol- 
lows: 

“I agree that I will work the 
hours scheduled and observe the 
rules and regulations of the com- 
pany and I understand that upon 
failure to do so I will be subject 
‘to disciplinary action including 
discharge.” — 

Helstein pointed out that it is 
illegal to require individual agree- 
ments from employes where a un- 
ion is certified as the bargaining 
agent. 

Helstein told Wilson officials that 
the union was ready to negotiate 
at any time for a new contract, 


James D. Cooney, Wilson presi- 
dent, told the Federal Conciliation 
Service that the company refused 
to meet with the union until all 
workers were back on their jobs 
and every plant was operating 
normally. _ 

Company Assailed 

The UPWA official said that 
“the history of negotiations this 
year with Wilson as well as the 
company’s whole record in the.field 
of labor relations makes it evident 
that the company deliberately pro- 
voked this strike, which the union 
had sought through patience and 


extreme forebearance to avoid.” 


Meany Assails Soviet Aid Policies, 


Links Freedom, Economic Gains 


(Continued from Page 1) 
which individual human _ beings 
count for so little, to use promises 
of economic aid and trade, as 
naked political weapons.” 

In contrast, the economic aid 
programs of free nations, said 
Meany, is aimed only at helping 
less developed nations grow as free 
and independent nations and not 
to “remold other nations in their 
own image.” 

Meany’s 6,500-word address em- 
phasized that “economic and social 
progress, no matter how important, 
cannot be divorced from the prog- 
ress of freedom and justice espe- 
cially in our increasingly interde- 
pendent world.” 

“It would be a hollow vic- 
tory,” he said, “if, indeed, it 
could be regarded as a victory 
at all, were economic gains to go 
hand in hand with political des-_ 
potism and economic slavery.” 

In his role as AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, Meany said that the Ameri- 
can labor movement has empha- 


sized to government and private in- | 


vestors “the importance of their 
encouraging the efforts of the work- 
ing’ people in the countries now 
becoming industrialized to build 
trade unions of their own free 
choice—genuine free trade unions, 
free from domination or control by 


employers or governments.” 


“We of American labor,” he 
said, “think that it is absolutely 
necessary for the freedom and eco- 


nomic health of these countries that 


-thye have strong, free trade union 


movements with full opportunity 


for genuine collective bargaining. 


and decent working conditions. . 

“Remember, increased produc- 
tivity, though very important, is 
not necessarily the same as pros- 
perity. Only through self reliance 
and freedom can the worker and 
farmer and, yes, the intellectual too, 
secure that self-respect and human 
dignity and the social instruments 
with which to assure him a just 
share in the benefits of modern 
technology. 

“The right of individuals ev- 
erywhere to live in freedom— 
the right of people and of na- 
tions to determine their own 
political destinies and their own 


IUD Convention 
To Open Nov. 9 


The AFL-CIO Industrial © 
Union Dept. will- hold its 
third constitutional conven- 
tion in Washington Nov. 9- 
10 at the Statler Hotel with 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther pre- 
siding. 

Some 400 delegates were 
expected from the 68 nation- 
al and international unions 
affiliated with the depart- 
ment. The unions are affil- 
iated for a total industrial 
worker membership of more 
than 7 million. 


social goals — must keep pace 
with increasing economic well- 
being. 

“Though peoples of free nations 
cry, out for peace, they are deter- 
mined to achieve it with justice 
and freedom. In the work to which 
I have devoted my lifetime, those 
who are associated with me in the 
free labor movement hold views 
which are neither vague nor timid 
concerning the impartance of free 
institutions. 

“Only free individuals and free 
nations, joined together, can attain 
fully the objectives toward which 
the United Nations strives.” 


Meany said that the U.S. gov- 
ernment believes that the pros- 
perous economies of other in- 
dustrially developed countries in — 
the free world can enable them 
to “assume a growing share of 
the responsibility for assisting 
the developing countries.” 


A cooperative and an expanded 
effort to help less developed coun- 
tries could lead “to a new era in 
international development.” Such 
an effort is to be seen’in the Amer- 
ican proposal for creation of an 
international development associa- 
tion as a “broad new. venture in 
multilateral aid,” affiliated with the 
Intl. Bank. 


The U.S. government delegate 
stressed that American labor has 
been “in the front ranks of our 
reitizenry calling for such a pro- 


gram of international assistance,” 


TWA Pickets 
Withdrawn in 
Newfoundland 


forts of the Intl: Woodworkers of 
America to regain representation 
rights for 10,000 loggers in this 
island Canadian province have de- 
veloped into a Holding operation 
after a bitter strike. ; 

The IWA has now officially 


: | withdrawn: token picket lines which 


were maintained since the govern- 


Smallwood pushed special legisla- 
tion through the provincial legisla- 
ture depriving the IWA of its cer- 
tification as bargaining representa- 
tive for the workers. 

On the national level, efforts are 
still being made to have the Small- 
wood anti-labor legislation ruled 
illegal but so far the Conservative 
administration at Ottawa has re- 
fused to act to disallow the meas- 
a 

The new Smallwood union re- 
cently held what was described as 
a “convention.” Some 60 hand- 
picked delegates met behind closed 
doors, adopted a constitution which 
is a carefully guarded secret docu- 
ment and passed some resolutions, 
contents of which also remain a 
mystery. 

The loggers, back at work in the 
woods, are still demonstrating 
loyalty to the IWA with several 
hundred paying dues to remain in 
good standing, 


URW Wins 
10 Cents at 
Armstrong Co. 


New Haven, Conn.—The Rubber 
Workers have signed their first 
company-wide wage agreement with 
the Armstrong Rubber Co., pro- 
viding 10-cent hourly raises for 
2,500 workers in the company’s 
four plants. 

The wage settlement, retroactive 
to Oct. 19, replaces the previous 
pattern of separate contracts with 
each of the Armstrong plants. 

Participating in the negotiations 
were the presidents of the URW 
locals in West Haven and Norwalk, 
Conn.; Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Natchez, Miss., locations of the 
Armstrong plants. URW Vice Pres. 
Joseph W. Childs took part in the 
negotiations, 

The 10-cent raise follows the 
pattern set by the URW ia settle- 
ments with the major rubber com- 
panies and a number of -smaller 
firms earlier this year. 


Federal Locals 
Advised on 
Dues Change 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Mean) 
has advised directly affiliated local 
unions which are acting to change 
their dues structure to follow care- 


Landrum-Griffin Act. , 
A number of federal locals ar 
acting as a result of the increasc 
per capita decided on by the rece: 
AFL-CIO convention. ~ 
Meany cautioned that the la 
permits increases in the structu 
of dues, fees and assessments on. 
by majority vote by secret balk 
at a membership meeting aftc 
reasonable notice or in a member- 
ship referendum. 
_. He said copies of the law and an 
analysis are available from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland—Ef- 


ment of Premier-Joseph Smallwood | 
; | established a state-type union ear- 
:|lier this year. At the same time 


fully the steps specified in thc. 
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AT PUEBLO, COLO., plant of Colorado. Fuel & lie Corp., 
Steelworkers’ Picket Capt. Harley Baldwin checks pass of mainte- 
mance worker preparing to enter. By agreement with company, 
those with appropriate business were cleared — the lines on 
passes issued by union during strike. 


Strike at Pueblo Unlike 


Ludlow Massacre Era 


Pueblo, Colo.—In the strike of 7,500 Steelworkers here at the 
Pueblo plant of Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., the only remarkable 
thing has-been the peacefulness and amicable relations between the 


union and the company. 
Things were different in April 


battles in American labor history$ 


took place between miners striking 
against CF&I, then owned by the 
Rockefellers, and the Colorado mi- 
litia. 

When the Mine Workers at- 
tempted to organize workers in the 
southern Colorado coal fields dur- 
ing the preceding year, the streets 
in the mining communities 
swarmed with hired gunmen whose 
sole mission was to pick fights with 
union men. 

Many were beaten, more were 
killed and scores were jailed for 
no reason at all except that they 
were members of unions. 

Kept from Convention 

In September 1913,:+the Mine 
Workers called a convention in 
Trinidad, and the sheriff here 
vowed that not a miner from his 
district would get to the conven- 
tion. He was ably assisted by 326 
deputies, many imported from 
other states, all paid and-armed by 
CF&I. 

In 1959, in contrast, the only 
deputies involved have been union 
men—picket captains whose sole 
function was to maintain order on 


Unions Rap 
Wage Board 


Procedures 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—This 
city’s Building & Construction 
Trades Council has asked for an 
investigation of the “policies and 
procedures” of the Army-Air Force 
Wage Board which sets rates of 
pay for blue collar workers at three 
big Defense Dept. installations in 
the Colorado Springs area. 

The council accused the wage 
board of “grossly unfair treatment” 
of federal employes and unions. 
The board is supposed to adjust 
civil service pay scales to conform 
to prevailing wages, and the build- 
ing trades unions charge that rates 
have been set far below the union 
scale “in a community where more 
than 85 percent of the craftsmen 
in construction and maintenance 
work belong to unions.” 

Calling for a probe by “appro- 
priate federal authorities,” the 
council said the wage policies lower 
the economic tone of the com- 
munity, soften the bargaining po- 
sition of organized labor, are un- 
fair to federal workers and lower 
the standards of the civil service. 


1914, when one of the deadliest 


the picket lines. 

The 1913 strike led to the 
“massacre of the innocents” at 
the tent colony at Ludlow, south 
of Pueblo, the following April. 
Scores of miners and helpless 
women and children were killed, 
wounded or injured and the 
state, instead of protecting the 
miners or moving to punish their 
murderers, threw the full weight 
of the militia inte the fray— 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
companies’ hired assassins. 

In the old days local business- 
men would not have dared breathe 
a word favorable to labor in any 
kind of conflict with the company. 
In 1959, pickets at the plant gates 
have sat in trailers supplied free by 
a Pueblo businessman. They have 
watched programs on a television 
set supplied by another business- 
man. 


Things Are Different 
They have relaxed in air-condi- 
tioned comfort thanks to a third. 
When it was time for them to go 
to the union hall to eat, they have 
been picked up in a new station 


wagon supplied by a local auto-|_ 


mobile dealer. 

In 1913, John Lawson, one of 
the great gentlemen in American 
labor history, was shot on a city 
street by the law’s hired gunman. 

In 1959, union leaders and rank- 
and-file Steelworkers hold positions 
of responsibility and respect in the 
community. 

The Pueblo plant was organized 
by the Steelworkers in 1942. Since 
that time both labor and manage- 
ment have come a long way. 

“I have no quarrel with CF&lI 
management,” M. J. Soldren, 
Steelworkers’ subdistrict director, 
says. “If we were able to bar- 
gain with them now, I don’t 
think we would have any trou- 
ble. 

“But when we went to New 
York we were not met by com- 
pany executives. The Wall 
Street interests had tied local 
management’s hands. We were 
told we would have to bargain 
with strangers not connected 
with CF&I.” 

The desperation of 1913 was re- 
placed by quiet confidence in 1959. 
Officials of the two locals here 
say the membership was never so 
united to defend their interests 
against work rule changes by the 
industry’s distant spokesmen. 

“We'll stick this thing out and 
win it for the fringe issues alone,” 
one striker declared. 


‘High Court Weighs Petition 


To Void Injunction Order | 


(Continued from Pagel). 
to exercise judicial discretion and 
issued an injunction unnecessarily 
drastic and far. too sweeping in its 
scope. 

@ That the “national emer- 
gency” section of Taft-Hartley was 
unconstitutional because it required 
the court to act not judicially but 
as part of an administrative process. 

Solicitor Gen. J. Lee Rankin, 
speaking for the government, in- 
sisted continuation of the strike 
would cripple the economy, dam- 
age the health of the American 
people, imperil the nation’s de- 
fense’ posture, -and retard the 
program for space exploration. 

The government dismissed as 
“relatively unimportant” the un- 
ion’s challege on comstitutional 


Here ‘is a point-by-point sim- 


mary of Goldberg’s argumer.. 

NATIONAL HEALTH—Much 
of the government’s case relied on 
the alleged threat to the national 
economy. Commerce Sec. Fred- 
erick H. Mueller, Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell, Small Business Admin- 
istrator Wendell B. Barnes and 
Chairman Raymond J. Saulnier of 
the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers all filed affidavits 
dealing at length with this issue. 

Congressional debate preceding 
Taft-Hartley passage in 1947, said 
the USWA, made it plain the law- 
makers intended to deal with strikes 
affecting the health of the public— 
a coal strike cutting off fuel for 
home heating or a transportation 
tieup choking off food deliveries, 
for example. 

Although the House version 
originally referred to threats to na- 
tional “health, safety or interest,” 
the union contended the range was 
considerably narrowed when the 
word “interest” was stricken from 
the bill before passage. 

NATIONAL SAFETY—Affida- 
vits from Defense Dept. and Space 
Agency officials gave no indication 
of. the types of steel needed for 
the nation’s defense and allegedly 
not available from non - struck 
plants. 

Defense requirements use less 


Grain Millers 
Leader Views 
Tron Curtain 


New York—Sec.-Treas. H. A. 
Schneider of the Grain Millers has 
just returned from a study tour of 
the overseas broadcasting facilities 
of Radio Free Europe. 

Schneider was one of a group of 
60 Americans representing a variety 
of groups which visited RFE head- 
quarters and transmitter sites in the 
Munich area, spent a day at the 
Iron Curtain bérder, received a 
military briefing in Paris and 
stopped off at the RFE shortwave 
site at Lisbon. 


The tour was sponsored by 
the Crusade for Freedom, a 
non-profit American organiza- 
tion which supports RFE broad- 
casts to five Iron Curtain coun- 
tries: Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania and Bulgaria. 

The group members will do vol- 
unteer work for CFF’s 1960 fund 


raising campaign. CFF said the|§ 


members paid their own expenses 
for the study tour. 

RFE is now in its tenth year, 
growing from one transmitter in 
1950 to a system of 28 transmit- 
ters in West Germany and Portu- 


RFE broadcasts about 3,000 pro- 
gram hours a week. The programs 
carry 10 minutes of news on free 
world events every hour on the 
hour plus news analysis, ‘political 
commentary, religious _ services, 
music, drama, sports, medicine and 
entertainment. 


than 1 percent of the total steel out- 
put, and non-struck companies— 
including Kaiser, which has now 
resumed operation — account for 
nearly 17 percent of steel capacity. 
Much of this is so-called “spe- 
cialty” steel—the type the govern- 
ment needs for defense purposes. 
ECONOMIC HEALTH—Even 
if the Administration did not err 
in its interpretation éf the statute, 
there is insufficient evidence that 
the national economy is jeopardized 


by continuation of the strike, Gold- 


berg argued. . 
Steel production in the _ first 
nine months of this year reached 
72.4 million tons despite the. 
shutdown, compared with 85.2 
million tons in all of 1958. In 
addition, unemployment current- 
ly stands at 3 million, plus the 
half million striking USWA 
members as compared. with last 
year’s 5.2 million jobless. The 
Administration took little action 
during the 1958 recession to use 
its powers under the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to shore up the 
economy. 

Further, the President's Council 
of Economc Advisers last month 
said the economy was booming at 
a near-record pace, and despite the 
strike the gross national product 
was only 1 percent below the all- 
time peak. 

OTHER AVAILABLE. STAT- 
UTES—The Administration is 
not powerless to move in this situa- 
tion, short of invoking Taft-Hart- 
ley. The Selective Service Act of 
1948 permits government seizure 
of plants producing goods needed 
for defense. The Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 permits govern- 
ment-established priorities and allo- 
cations of defense goods, and con- 
tains provisions for voluntary la- 
bor-management agreements to fill 
defense orders. The USWA de- 
clared its willingness to function 
under the latter section. 


COURT DISCRETION — The 


court failed, the union contended, 
to exercise discretion in’ that it 
could have called for use of the 
above procedures. Instead, the 
court apparently followed the gov- 
ernment’s broad implication that it 
had little recourse but_to issue the 
injunction once Eisenhower called 
for it. 

If, said Goldberg, any shortage 
of steel for defense exists, it arises 
out of the shutdown of a “small 
fraction” of the industry and not 


the strike in its totality. Pointing 
out that there are actualy 96 strikes 
involved, he said the court could 
have enjoined “only those vital to 
national defense” rather than issue 
a sweeping back-to-work order 
that “could break the strike of more 
than 500,000 workers.” 
CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE — 
The union challenged the Taft- 
Hartley procedure as a direct vio- 
lation of Article III, Sect. 2 of the 
Constitution which. spells out the 
role of the federal judiciary. The 


law calls for an injunction to halt 


an otherwise legal strike, and is 
the “trigger” for a wholely admin- 
istrative process. 

The injunction, said Goldberg, 
both defines duties and imposes an 
immediate penalty. There is no 
way, he said, for a union to avoid 
the injunction short of giving up 
its right to strike. In a strike 
against American Locomotive Co. 
in 1952, the USWA voluntarily 
postponed the strike for 280 days. 
When the union did walkout, it 
was immediately enjoined. - 


Defense ‘Needs’ Cited 


Rankin directed much of the gov- 
ernment’s case to what the Admin- 
istration has called the threat to 


national defense and the need for 


specialty steels not available from 
the firms still operating. 

It would, he said, require the re- 
opening of seven steel plants. em- 
ploying 75,000 workers to produce 
the special alloy steels. In addi- 
tion, cans needed by food proces- 
sors for the packing season begin- 
ning in January, would require re- 
opening of an additional nine plants 
with 160,000 employes. Added to 
this would be the recall of another 
60,000 workers in ore mines and 
on ore boats—a total of 295,000 
of the 500,000 strikers. 

The government attorney said 
selective reopening of plants would 
“tip the scales” in the union’s fa- 
vor and “probably destroy the 
united front of the steel’ com- 
panies.” Plants not reopened -un- 


der government order, he said, 


would be forced “to acquiesce in 
the unions demands” or face the 
loss of civilian business. 

Goldberg called this an “as- 
tonishing statement” which he 
said was indicative of govern- 

ment interest on the side of the 
companies when the question of 
industry’s united front should be 
of “no concern” to the Admin- 


ALONG IRON CURTAIN separating Soviet-controlled East 


Europe from the free world, Sec.-Treas. H. A. Schneider of the 


Grain Millers records impressions for broadcast over Radio Free 
Europe. Schneider was one of 60 Americans who recently made 


a study tour of RFE facilities. 
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Page Five 


Landrum-Griffin Opens ‘Pandora’s Box:’ 


New Law Can Boomerang « onEmployers 
‘Endless Litigation’ Predicted 
At Georgetown * s Law Institute 


By Robert B.: Cooney 


A cross-seétion of union and employer lawyers is agreed that the Landrum-Griffin Act can up- 
set collective bargaining agreements, boomerang against employers and throw in doubt a union’s 
status as exclusive bargaining agent. 

That the law raises many questions and. Congress provided few answers. seemed to be the 
consensus among some 280 lawyers who gathered in Washington for a two-day “Institute on 


the New Labor Law.” 

The Washington conference, 
sponsored by the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center, was the most 
prominent of a series of such meet- 
ings mushrooming ghee the 
country. 

“Qne doesn’t have to be an 
expert,” AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler told a 
juncheon session, “to realize that 
all of this hodge-podge is bound 
to result in endless litigation.” 

There was no disagreement from 
any of the union or corporation 
lawyers who appeared on the 
panels. 

In fact, a leading big shite 


lawyer who declined use of his. 


name described the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act as “fantastically poorly 
drafted legislation.” 

Schnitzler criticized the new 
restrictions on secondary boy- 
cotts and organizational picket- 
ing as creating “abstruse legal 
puzzles.” He also lashed Con- 
gress for having “deliberately 
opened a Pandora’s box of law- 
suits against labor unions when 
it authorized disgruntled individ- 
uals to challenge union elections 
or decisions in the Federal 
Courts” and “widened” the way 
for employer damage suits 
against unions. 

Ironically, the law which came 
to be described in the commercial 
press as a “labor control” law can 
prove to be highly disruptive to 
employers and to collective bar- 
gaining, according to lawyers with 
employer clientele. 

Problems for the Boss 

Jerome Powell, a partner in the 
Washington law firm of Gall, Lane 
and Howe and one who has been 
involved in the current steel nego- 
tiations, spoke on the law’s so- 
called “Bill of Rights” from man- 
agement'’s point of view. Of the 
dues increase provision, he said: 

“Very little thought, if any, 
was given to the problem this 
will entail for the employer who 
has a checkoff provision with the 

union.” 


- Powell said the law gives the} 


employer no immunity against vio- 
lations. If the union informs man- 
agement of a dues increase, the em- 
ployer can deduct the higher dues 
or refuse to do so. 

If the es: deducts the 
higher dues and a court determines 
the union acted unlawfully, is the 
employer liable? Powell asked. If 
he refuses to deduct the higher 


dues and the union strikes, is this / 


a labor dispute? *. 

Bonding Provision Confused 

‘J. Albert Woll, AFL-CIO general 
counsel, spoke on what the new 
law required of union officers. 

“Nothing has caused so much 
consternation or uncertainty as 
the bonding provision,” he said. 
“No one in authority has been 
able or willing to tell us what is 
required.” | 

Woll advised that unions in 
doubt should seek out the court 
record to determine whether a per- 
son is disqualified from holding 
office. A person may have been 
charged with a felony and con- 
Victed of a misdemeanor, he point- 
ed out. 

Powell, referring to the provision 
which says the union cannot re- 


| strict the member's right to sue, 
said this limitation is standard in 
arbitration. 


“The draftsmen of the bill of 
rights gave little or no consider- 
ation to the impact of what they 
were writing on the bargaining 
relationships,” Powell declared. 

Edward J. Hickey, counsel for 
the Railway Labor .Executives’ As- 
sociation, also spoke on the so- 
called “Bill of Rights” section. 


“There is no more fruitful 
source of litigation than this 
section of the Act and no provi- 
sions in the law will cause great- 
er concern and perhaps grief to 
many unions, at least in the 
initial stages,” Hickey said .with 
obvious bitterness. 


Hickey said that what the law 
means by “reasonable rules” of a 
union is now “in the lap of the 
courts.” 


“It matters not what union 
members say their laws mean. 
Judges now have that right,” 
Hickey said. 


Seymour J. Spelman, counsel for 
the Washington Newspaper Guild, 
was one of those in the audience 
who expressed the view that the 
bonding requirement as it now 
reads would be found unconstitu- 
tional. 


“Bonding,” Spelman said, “is 
done by private insurance compa- 
nies. Since almost every union 


officer handles funds, the new-law 
puts the private insurance compa- 
nies in the position of determining 
whether a person can hold union 
Office.” 

John Quinn, labor relations di- 
rector of .the Procon Co. of. Des 
Plaines, Ill., and a negotiator for 
the National Constructors’ Associ- 
ation, spoke on the problem of 
getting a construction job done at 
the smallest risk to the employer 
under the new law. 


Other lawyers for unions who 
took part in the panels were Louis 
Sherman, general counsel for the 
AFL-CIO Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Dept., and the Intl. 
Brotherhood, of Electrical Workers; 
Martin F. O’Donoghue, Plumbers’ 
general counsel and chairman of 
the Teamsters’ Board of Monitors; 
and Machinists’ General Coonan 
Plato Papps. 


The idea of the Institute be- 
longed to Dean Frank J. Dugan of 
the Georgetown Graduate School 
of Law. 


Dugan, who ache as a panel. 
member on fiduciary standards, 
made the point that the new 
law’s provisions do not affect 
political spending, educational ex- 
penditures or legitimate expense 
accounts. 

Benjamin C. Sigal, counsel for 
the Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, recalled Dugan’s point 
as one of the few on which the 
lawyers agreed and summed up the 
meeting: 


“In most areas, the lawyers 
raised questions without answering 
them.” 


“ENDLESS LITIGATION” as a aa of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
was forecast by: AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, shown 
addressing a Washington institute on the new labor law. Some 280 
lawyers attended the Georgetown University-sponsored meeting. 


Picketing, Boycott Curb 
To Take Effect Nov. 13 


The Landrum-Griffin Act’s restrictions on recognition picketing 
and secondary boycotts are among the amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which go into effect Nov. 13. 

The act was signed by President Eisenhower on Sept. 14. Some 
provisions became effective immediately, others on Oct. 14. Re- 


its constitution and bylaws are due 
by Dec. 13. The following go into 
effect Nov. 13: 


Labor board elections. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is 
authorized to delegate to regional 
directors the power to handle rep- 
resentation elections, 

Economic strikers. Economic 
strikers who have been replaced 
are eligible to vote in any elec- 


gon Labor Press. 


‘of these congressmen arid 


A NEW GAME called “Who’s to Blame 
for the Labor Law?” is sweeping the country. 
Any number can play, and almost every- 
one seems to be playing. A lot of good peo- 
ple are getting chopped up in the process. 
In recent weeks we’ve heard the blame 
placed variously on George Meany, on 
AFL-CIO lobbyists in Washington, on 
Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
on Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minne- - 
sota, on Congresswoman Edith Green of 
Oregon and on all of the other liberals in 
Congress who voted for the bill. 


A total of 95 senators and 355 congress- 
men voted for the labor law. Whether or not 
you approve of their vote, you cannot say 
that all of them are enemies of labor. Many 


proved, by their. voting records. over the 
years, that they are sincere liberals and 
_friends of the labor movement. 
'-. We want to ask a question: 

Why is it that only liberal legislators and 
decent union leaders are getting flayed and 
divided in the “Who’s to Blame” game? 

Why doesn’t someone have enough 
“sense to place the blame where it really 
belongs—on Dave Beck, James — 


Let’s Put Blame for Labor Law 
Where It Belongs, Editor Says 


The following editorial “Who’s Really 
to Blame for the New Labor Law?” ap- 
peared in the Oct. 23 edition of the Ore- 


Workers? 


ment, 


and they took 


for their mill. 


senators have lobbyists, on 


members of 


unionists” and 


game. 


Frank Brewster and Bert Brennan of the 
Teamsters; on Eugene C. (Jimmy) James 
of the Laundry Workers; on James G. 
Cross of the Bakery & Confectionery 


These men and other apostles of the evil 
doctrine of “business unionism” are really to 
blame for the labor law. 
and their ilk who sold out the labor move- 


THE McCLELLAN HEARINGS gave 
the anti-unionists the opening they wanted, 


ings would have been a flop if these few men 
had not supplied plenty of sickening grist 


‘Why are the corrupt union officials and 
“business unionists” 
“Who’s to Blame” game is played? 

The Teamsters’ national magazine is 
having a field day, “blaming” the new la- 
bor law on George Meany, on AFL-CIO - 


Teamster editors look inside their own 
marble palace in Washington to find the 
persons who are sameanics responsible for 
the new law? 


We hear chuckles froin the “business 


and legisators while the rest of us flay each 
e other’s hides, playing the “Who's to Blame” 


It was these men 


it. But the McClellan hear- 


forgotten when the 


Senator Kennedy and other 
Congress. Why don’t the 


from the anti-union lobbyists 


ports on the structure of the union,‘ 


S 


tion held within 12 months after 
the strike started. 

Secondary boycotts. Taft-Hart- 
ley’s ban was tightened by apply- 
ing it to pressure put directly on 
a secondary employer instead’ of 
through his workers, persuading 
workers of a secondary employer to 
join the boycott individually and 
inducing railroad and public em- 
ployes, otherwise exempt from 
Taft-Hartley, from taking part. 

It is provided that a worker can 
refuse to cross a picket line where 
there is an authorized strike and 
that publicity other than picketing 
is allowed if it does not cause a 
secondary boycott. 

Hot cargo agreements. Any 
agreement between a union and 
employer whereby the employer 
agrees not to handle products of or 
do business with any other person 
is declared void and an unfair labor © 
practice. There are two exceptions: 
in the cqnstruction industry, on 
contracting or subcontracting work 
at the jobsite; in the apparel and 
clothing industry, involving jobbers 
and manufacturers. 

Recognition picketing. Picket- 
ing for purposes of winning rec- 
Ognition is sharply curtailed. Such 
picketing is banned where the em- 
ployer has legally recognized an- 
other union and the labor board 
will not entertain an election peti- 
tion and also where an election: 
has been held in the preceding 12 
months. 

In other cases, the union can 
picket for 30 days without filing 
a petition; once it is filed, the NLRB 
must hold an election without re- 
quiring the union to show a 30 per- 
cent interest. ; 

Building and construction indus- 
try. Pre-hire agreements are legal- 
ized in this industry. Such pacts 
may make union membership com- 
pulsory after seven days; require 
employers to notify the union of 
job openings and specify minimum 
training or experience qualifications 
or base job opportunifies on senior- 
ity. This section on the seven-day 
union shop cannot apply in so- 


called “right-to-work” states. 
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Now a Crisis i in Rails 
4 Nowe NATION’S RAILROADS, following in the footsteps of the 
steel industry, are willing to shut down a vital link in the na- 
tion’s transportation system in their determination to impose a wage 
cut and a speed-up on railroad workers. 

The same refusal to bargain in good faith that has characterized 
the steel industry’s unconditional surrender approach is clearly laid 
out in the railroad’s take-it-or-leave-it proposals to the rail unions. 

_It is another chapter in the big business conspiracy to emascu- 
late the effectiveness of labor unions, to convert strong, respon- 
sible, honest unions info empty useless shells. The pattern of 
the attack first showed up in‘the electrical industry a few years 
ago, was evident in auto negotiations last year and turned up in 
rubber and some areas of meat packing this year. 

The steel industry lavished millions of dollars upon perfecting the 
strategy and forcing the Steelworkers into a strike situation. Now 
_ the railroads, after months of a heavily financed propaganda drive, 
are ready to precipitate another battle with complete and cynical 
disregard for their workers and the public interest. 

The rail unions have mobilized for the most critical battle in 
their long existence. They have pledged to do everything in their 
power to reach a fair and equitable agreement to prevent a crippling 
strike. But the posture of the railroads—as in steel—may leave 
them no choice. 

The dogged ditersninssioi of the Steelworkers to preserve their 
union is the dominant spirit of the rail unions as well. It is the 
spirit also of the entire AFL-CIO, for this is a battle involving 
the future of the free trade union movement in America. 


Profits Still Boom 


HE TREMENDOUS PRODUCTIVITY of the American econ- 

omy has poured record-shattering profits into the coffers of 
business and industry during a three-month period of company- 
forced idleness in the steel mills. 

Despite the loss incurred in the steel industry—a ‘loss incurred 
by its own choosing in forcing a strike—profits for the first nine 
months of 1959 are.estimated at close to an annual rate of $50 
billion, a new all-time high. 


These record profits stem from two basic sources: tHe increased : 


productivity of business and industry which in many cases it is 
unwilling to share with its workers on the phony grounds that this 
would be “inflationary,” and a pricing system geared to extract a 
high profit without regard for the consumer. 
The latest profit reports confirm fears that in the race for higher 
and higher profits the failure to maintain and increase consumer 
purchasing power can only result in economic disaster in the future. 


Creed of the Fast Buck 


bows TV QUIZ SHOW hearings have provided new evidence 
for social philosophers and historians of the low state of ethics 
and morality in mid-century America, 


But more important than the evidence is the source of the infec- 


tion. And here there is little question that the “fast-buck” ap- 
proach that dominates American business thinking is the basic 
virus. 

It is this same virus that leads businessmen and industrialists 
to deal with racketeers to prevent legitimate unions from organiz- 
ing their workers, that leads them to offering bribes for an under- 
the-table agreement. 

This virus can be-licked but it calls for a greater dedication to 
ethics and morality than business has demonstrated in the past. 
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At Community Services Conference: 


Labor-Buyer Alliance Urged 
To Protect Purchasing Power 


The following is excerpted from an address by — 
Professor Colston E. Warne, president of Con- 
sumers Union, Inc., to the 4th National Confer- 
erence on Community Services on “Safeguarding 
Labor’s Dollar—What the Consumer Can Do.” 


THE AMERICAN wage-earning consumer, a 
large proportion of the time, is as an individual 
consumer at the mercy of the same big companies 
which, when he meets them as an employe, he 
wisely does so in the collective bargaining proc- 
ess, using the full collective strength of his union. 

It is not surprising that as a consumer he gets 
pushed around, just as he once got pushed around 
in his role as a producer and wage-earner, until 
he came to realize the benefits of union strength 
and collective bargaining. It’s wise to organize... 
not only for trade union protection but for con- 
sumer protection as well. 

What, then, can the consumer do? Primarily, 
to realize that he is a consumer; that he has rights 
as a consumer; that, in one way or another, he 
can band together with other consumers for mu- 
tual protection. 

If wage earners’ organizations and con- 
sumers’ organizations were to join hands more 
enthusiastically in an effective protest, I feel 
confident we can produce real reforms, 


A listing of the areas where such a spirit of 
dedicated attack against malpractices could be 
effective, would fill a book. To name just a few: 

1—The cost of consumer credit is a national 
disgrace. Interest rates on many types of install- 
ment purchases are’a form of usury that once 
would have led the guilty parties into the courts 
and the jails. Today these practices flourish, 
“respectably” and almost unmolested. 

2—Various types of bait advertising are prac- 
ticed with only an occasional tap on the shoulder 
from the forces of the law. 

3—Appliances that are unsafe or that provide 
shock hazards are sold without any control at all. 

I could go on at considerably greater length 
to cite chapter and verse of how_consumers are 
being put through the wringer. Consumers need 
not sit still and take it. 


The fact that the AFL-CIO Community Serv- 


icés Committee has developed an increasing in- 
terest in the consumer problems of workers ap- 
pears to me a highly encouraging indication of a 
growing awarcaives of the problem. 


WE NEED CONSUMER EDUCATION, » more. | 


and more ol it. If union leadership, and rank- 


and-file. union members begin thinking in terms 
of consumer protection to a greater extent than 


_ in the past, the benefits will be innumerable. 


These benefits will include greater purchasing 
power for the individual and a vast acceleration 
of necessary measures to regulate the chaos that 
exists in the market place today. 

Secondly, we need more consumer legisla- 
tion, in the cities, in the states and in the 
national Congress, We need far more stringent 
legislation to protect the consumer against 
exorbitant interest rates on installment pur- 
chasing. as 

We need, thirdly, the establishment of vital 
consumer counsel agencies in the various states. 
The work of Dr. Persia Campbell in New York 
during Gov. Harriman’s administration is an il- 
lustration of the tremendously wide scope of ac- 
tivity that an enlightened state government can 


undertake for the protection and betterment of 


its people. We need a revision of grade labelling 
laws; the old ones have been by-passed in so 
many respects that they no longer offer the pro- 
tection intended at the time of their passage. 

Finally, we would all benefit from the creation 
of a U.S. Department of Consumers, along the 
lines suggested by Sen. Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee. The function of such a department, as 
the senator has noted, would be to protect and 
promote the interest of the people as consumers 
of goods and seryices, by placing the responsi- 
bilities of several existing agencies under one 
effective governmental umbrella. 


We need to start. acting’ now; none of these - 


objectives can be. achieved without high educa- 
tion, agitation and effective lobbying. 

We need to make what purchasing power we 
have travel the greatest distance with the greatest 
effectiveness. That requires organization and a 
willingness to roll up, sleeves and fight out legis- 
lative battles with tough Opponents, It is a job, 


_I suggest, that both the consumer movement and 


the labor movement must work at cooperatively, 
for the benefit of: ourselves and for our mae 
cfatic society. - 


The slliventive is a waste of buying power, 
an overwhelming supply of shoddy goods and 


’ a continuation of sharp practices that I feel are . 


economically wrong and morally indefensible. 


Labor’s dollar’ can be safeguarded, provided 
we demonsttate to’ government and business that 
consumers are first-class citizens, not suckers,’ 
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Senate a Seeking ™. 
Answer to Needs of Aged 


SINCE THE BEGINNING OF TIME no ade- 
quate solution has been found for fitting our aged 
and aging citizens into society. 

Through social security and other special bene- 
fits for the aged, steps toward resolving this prob- 
lem have been taken in the United States and in 
the more developed countries around the globe, 

These steps, while symbolic of great social 
progress, have fallen considerably short of pro- 
viding a definitive answer to the’ problem of our 
aged citizens. 

Meeting this dilemma today i is a subcommittee 
of the U.S. Senate headed by Sen. Pat’ McNa- 
mara (D.-Mich.). The Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging is movitig across 
the country for first-hand studies. 

“At our grass roots hearings,” McNamara 
‘reports, “we have come face to face with the 
real life situations. We have talked with the 
older. people themselves to get their views on 
the many-sided problems of aging—and the 
comments have given us valuable insight. 

“We visited the aged in hospitals, nursing 
homes, housing developments and lodging houses. 
Here and there we saw encouraging signs of prog- 
ress. But we also saw dismaying situations in 
nursing homes, rooming houses and skid rows. 
It would appear that for many older men and 
women the cards are stacked against their enjoy- 
ing a comfortable, satisfying and meaningful 
American standard of life.” 


THE IMPRESSIVE ADVANCES in medical 
science have contributed to making the problem 
of the aged a growing one. In the first 57 years 
of the century, for example, our total population 
has more than doubled, but the number 65 and 
over has multiplied more than five times. 

McNamara deplored the automatic shelving 
of men and women at “the black magic age of 
65.” He called it a wanton waste of skilled 
manpower. 

He attacked the commonly accepted stereo- 
type of the person over 65 as a doddering, weak 
individual, On the contrary, he points out that 
testimony before his subcommittee shows that at 


Clears ‘Distorted Image: 


New Book Sheds Helpful Light 
On Human Equation in Unions 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT today is 
the target of a concentrated economic and politi- 
cal attack designed to sap its strength and weaken 
its effectiveness as a force for social progress. 

The attack mounted by big business and its 
political allies is based on the confident expecta- 
tion that the distorted, ofttimes slanted picture 
of the trade union movement presented to the 
general public by the mass media will swing pub- 
lic opinion against the unions. 


The attack has been aided also by those nor- 
mally sympathetic to the aims and aspirations 
of organized labor who, for assorted emotional 
and ideological reasons, are questioning the ya- 
lidity of the unions’ role in American society. 

Against this background Jack Barbash’s lat- 
est book, Unions and Union Leadership— 

Their Human Meaning, takes on its signifi- 

cance. The volume brings together the views 
and comments of a wide range of observers— 
newspaper reporters, educators, economists, 
sociologists, and psychologists on the structure 

and the government of the labor movement, 
its major functions, patterns of unionism in the 

U.S. and the problem areas, 

The viewpoints are tied together by editor 
Barbash in an introduction describing the frame- 


work within which the trade union movement. 


functions. The purpose of the collection, Bar- 
bash says, “is to give the reader some feeling 
for an understanding of the union as an enter- 
peise made up of live human beings . . . (and) 
that these human beings are ‘not altogether sufti- 
tient unto themselves but are part of a stream 
of history and contemporary social forces.” _ 
The volume is not a balance between pro- 
union and anti-union viewpoints, says Barbash, 
and all but one contributor accept the role and 
function of labor unions in an industrial.society, 
The: balance in the carefully. culled selections , 
is represented by “those who think unions are 


‘least 80 per cent of the older population are 


physically and mentally capable of carrying on 
useful activity.  . 

The problem is accentuated by the increased 
use of automation which means fewer jobs. How- 
ever, their experience in life, and their maturity in 
general should qualify many older persons for 
human services of various types. 

Precisely how to do this remains unanswered. 


The Senate committee points out that if our}: 


social security benefits were raised to a point at 
which a decent level of living were assured the 
aged, they would have an economic base from 
which to engage in productive retirement activity. 

In addition to finances the problem of most 
concern to the elderly people is health. An older 
person spends more on health services than a 
younger person does, and this comes at a time 
when income has been sharply reduced. The 
aged use hospital care, but two-thirds do not have 
any hospital insurance. Very few of the aged 
have comprehensive health insurance. 

One proposal which will be before the new 
Congress to resolve this critically pressing prob- 
lem is the Forand bill. It would provide the re- 
cipients of social security with free medical care 
and hospitalization. Most social service agencies 
and organized labor have endorsed this plan. 

“We are living in a time of such interna- 
tional tension that the fate of the free world 
_ rests in great measure on the productive ‘ca- 
pacity of our country,” McNamara observes, 
“It would seem essential to our survival that we 
make full use of the assets and contributions of 

-all our citizens to meet the needs of our times. 

“Yet there is a vast waste of wisdom, experi- 
ence, and human resources in the compulsory re- 
tirement of our older citizens; in the depressed 
housing so many of them must accept; in the less 
than subsistence income they receive. It seems 
to me that as a Nation we are doing very little 
to develop effective public health programs which 
protect and promote irreplaceable skills and abil- 
ity."—(Public Affairs Rettinte Washington Win- 
omg 


doing pretty well; by others who think unions 
are not going far enough; and by still others who 
think unions have gone too far.” There are other 
contributors who report the union story as they 
see it, without judgments. 

Barbash, professor at the School for Workers 
and the Dept. of Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, whose last post in the trade union 
movement was research director for the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept., provides more than 
a mere random sampling of articles. 


THE BOOK, unified by Barbash’s introductory 
comments, helps clear the distorted image of 
the labor movement for the general reader who 
depends for information on his newspaper, radio 
and TV. It provides the detail and depth, and 
even more important, the basic facts of industrial 
life mostly omitted from the mass media. 

There is something of -value for the student 
of labor problems and for the trade union mem- 
ber whose knowledge of the trade union move- 
ment is too often limited to his own experience. 

The 340 pages touch on every aspect of trade 
unionism today. Barbash includes a “topic 
finder” to the 43 articles which acts as a sort of 
cross-reference on various subjects under discus- 
sion, as well as an index. , 

This latést Barbash effort—his earlier book 
The Practice of Unionism, a comprehensive 
study of the trade union movement, has become 
almost a basic text—does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive. It complements, however, the earlier 
volume with representative views on the varied 
aspects of trade unionism. 

In the current atmosphere of ill-informed, off- 
the-cuff judgments on the labor movement the 
book. provides an informed and intelligent point 
of departure for discussion of basic problems. 

S. M. 


__ Unions and Union Leadership—Their 
Meaning. By Jack.Barbash. Harper 


ITS YOUR — 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL of the State of Maryland re-— 

cently voted, by a 12-to-5 margin, to kill a proposal to redistrict 
the state so_as to give a larger voice in the state legislature to 
populous ‘and rapidly-growing suburban areas. The action poses 
a problem increasingly felt by citizens who live in and around the 
cities—and that means most members of unions. 
It is the problem created by the fact that state constitutions 
generally give the state assemblies’ power to maintain a rotten- 
borough system pespetuating political control in the. hands of rural 
minorities. 

This affects not only the governments of the cities, which in 
many cases are kept almost in the position of luckless wards of 
the states, but also affects the direction of legislation by Congress. 

The state: legislatures control the size and population of the 

congressional districts. As population shifts occur, the districts 
also should be revised, so that each district continues to have ap- 
proximately the same number of voters. But the state legislatures, 
dominated by rural members from areas of declining population, 
refuse to make changes in their own membership, and refuse to’ 
make congressional changes as well. 
The cities and the suburban counties, where the great majority 
of Americans now live, aré denied an equal: voice in the affairs of 
their states and the affairs of the nation as expressed by Congress. 
It is easy enough to understand how the nature of legislation 
would be altered if the House of Representatives in Washington 
accurately reflected the population of the country. 

City congressmen of both parties have an obvious concern 
with schools, urban redevelopment and minimum wages; with 
housing, distressed areas and improved standards of public health; 
with equitable legislation on labor-management relations. 

These are precisely the subjects in which progressive legislation 
is repeatedly blocked or hampered by the fierce opposition of mem- 
bers from the sparsely populated rural areas. They are beaten 
or cut down by representatives of a minority of the people, who 
thus are able to impose their —— judgment on its majority, 


THE SUPREME COURT IN 1946 split narrowly on a case in 


which the rural “rotten-borough” system was directly attacked. 


The Illinois constitution has a section directing the state legisla- 


ture to revise congressional districts every 10 years on the basis 
of the U.S. Census. But the legislature for more than 40 years 
had refused to’ carry out the mandate, and the state Soprome Court 
said it had no authority to coerce the legislators, © 


Three Illinois citizens made a. direct,.approach to the federal 


courts, charging that they were deprived of equal representation 


in volation of the U.S. Constitution. They asked the federal courts 


to brand as unconstitutional the Illinois statute that established 
the state’s districts. 


This was a period when the Supreme Court had only seven 
members serving. Chief Justice Stone had died and had not been 


replaced and Associate Justice Jackson was serving as U.S. prose- 


cutor at the Nuremberg trials. And the court divided, 4 to 3, in 
refusing to hold the Illinois statute void. 


A different decision would have ended the rotten-borough 
system all over the country. It would have established a case 
on which state courts could have relied in dealing with the failure 
of state legislatures to revamp the districts from which their own . 
memberships are chosen. It would have given a more firm base 
to democracy—in Maryland as well as in other states, 


The underrepresentation of urban and suburban voters is a 


political fact of life with which the people must eventually find a 
and of dealing. 


MOROCCO’S PRIME MINISTER ABDALLAH IBRAHIM (left) 
is shown accepting a token gift of a cigarette lighter from AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. Looking on (center) is 


New York, 340 pages, $6. 


Dr. El-Mehdi Ben Aboud, Moroccan’ ambassador to the U.S, 
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How fo Buy: 
Higher Interest Rate 
Squeezes Consumer 


By Sidney Margolius 


RECs INTEREST BOOSTS sponsored by the government 

already have backfired in their announced aims, in an extra- 
ordinary but expensive comedy of errors. Here are facts you need 
to guard your family’ s budget in this new period of high interest 
rates: 

_ @ A few weeks ago the Administration offered $1,000 Treasury 
-. bonds with a 5 percent yield to at- 

tract so-called “small” investors. 

This is the highest rate the govern- 

ment has paid to borrow money. in 

30 years. — 

The fat yield attracted “small” 
investors all right. The $2 billion 
Offering was oversubscribed 51% 
times. But many of the investors 
cashed in E and H bonds to buy 
the 5 percent bonds. Instead of 
paying these not-so-small investors 
3% to 3% percent through E 
and H bonds, the government now 
is committed to pay them 5 percent. 

Investors also switched money 
out of bank accounts to grab the 

5-percent windfall. Now the banks have less money to lend on 
mortgages, car loans and other consumer financing. Result:: you'll 
pay higher rates for any borrowing you may hope to do this year. 

@ The government also hiked rates on GI and FHA mortgages. 
The aim was to increase the availability of mortgages for home 
buyers and eliminate the discounts mortgage borrowers were paying. 

It hasn’t worked out that way. Despite the boost in the GI rate) 
to 5% percent, the number of GI loans made has dropped for one 
straight months. 

But at the same time interest rates are rising, you’re under tre- 
mendous pressure to buy on credit. As one business writer explains, 
it was easy for lenders to get people to borrow when mortgage 
rates were only 4 to 5 percent, new-car financing was 10 to 12 per- 
cent a year, and you.could get up to 90 days free credit at any 
department store. Those days have fled. Now lenders*and stores 
vigorously are promoting revolving credit and other finance plans 
that involve heavier interest rates than many consumers realize. 

Here’s a typical situation. As you read this dialogue, see if you 
can tell where the seller is misleading the consumer. Everything 
he says is entirely legal in most states. But there are five significant 
places where he sidesteps the truth, or omits it. 

Mrs. Consumer: “We’ve decided to take the car, Mr. Seller.” 

Mr. Seller: “And how did you plan to pay for it?” 

Mrs. Consumer: “I plan to take the money out of my purse and 
put it in your hand.” 

Mr. Seller: “M-m-m. Many of our customers prefer to leave 
their money in the bank intact, and use our monthly budget plan. 
That way you keep your money. It’s hard to replace money once 
you take it out.” 

Mrs. Consumer: “What words of truth!” 

Mr. Seller: “We work out the whole arrangement for you under 
our Instant Credit Plan. No need to bother your head with figures. 
There’s a small finance charge, just 7 percent of the amount of 
your debt on a new car, or 15 percent on a used car. In fact, you 
can have the de luxe model with the same small payments. It 
doesn’t cost you any more down, and only 20 cents more a day to 
own this power-driven model with the leather-like trim. That’s 
less than a cent an hour more. Wouldn’t it be worth a cent an 
hour to drive this handsome vehicle?” 

Mrs. Consumer: “It would, it would.” 

Mr. Seller: “You and your husband sign this form here. We'll 
fill in the blank spaces later.” 

Mrs. Consumer: “So simple!” 

Mr. Seller: “Later, if you need tires, seat covers or anything 
else, you can buy them with our add-on plan with no down pay- 
ment and no increase in monthly payments. In fact, we have a 
conyenient plan for anything you need. Our revolving charge- 
account plan enables you to buy clothes, curtains, anything, with 
five dollars down. We handle all the bookkeeping for you.” 

Mrs. Consumer: “I need many things. I fove this idea of budg- 
eting without bookkeeping.” 

Mr. Seller: “The service charge is 112 percent a nie Reason- 
able, isn’t it?” 

Here are the critical points at which the seller misled the con- 
sumer, entirely legally: 

@ The 7 and 15 percent rates he quoted are actually true per- 
annum rates of approximately 14 and 30 percent. That’s because 
Mr. Seller calculates the percentage rate on the full amount of the 
debt, not on the declining balance. 

’ @ The payments may be the same on the add-on plan but Mrs. 


Consumer will make them for a longer time, thuseincreasing the 


total number of dollars she’ll pay in finance charges. 


@ Signing a blank contract does not simplify arrangements for 4 


you. It puts you in danger. An unscrupulous dealer could fill in 
any amounts he wishes over your signature. 

_ @ Mr. Seller omitted to say that if Mrs: Consumer buys on the 
add-on plan, she pledges her original purchase as security. Thus, 
if she subsequently buys tires and defaults in her payment on the 
tires, the car itself can be seized even though paid for. 

@ That 1% percent a month ‘for the revolving charge or 

“budget” account is actually a per-annum rate of 18 percent. 

: Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


son Dilworth was overwhelmingly re-elected. 


REGISTER ‘AND VOTE was the message at informal coffee session of Phila elphia AFL-ClO 
Women’s Activities Division. And register and vote they did, with the result that Mayor Richard- 
In this pre-election scene, Mayor Dilworth cut the 
replica of City Hall baked by Local 6 of the American Bakery & Confectionery Workers. At 
extreme left and right are Mrs. Mary Callahan and Mrs. Marie Hutchinson, WAD co-chairladies, 


Mrs. Dilworth is on the other end of the cake from the ‘mayor. 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7p. m., EST.) 


T WAS INEVITABLE, of course, that there 
would be drama in the staging in the old 
House office building Of that tragic scenario called 
the Decline and Fall of 
Charles Van Doren. The 
plot was surefire: a bril- 
liant, personable, promis- 
ing member of one of 
America’s most distin- 
‘ guished literary families 
caught in a trap of cir- 
cumstance struggling with 
a moral issue. The cli- 
ea a max was moving, even 
i. though recent events had 
Merges telegraphed the outcome: 
before a standing-room-only crowd in the cavern- 
ous isolation chamber of the ivory-walled caucus 
room, Charles Van Doren, impeccably dressed 
in a tailored grey suit, white button-down Oxford- 
cloth shirt and a dark, figured, narrow tie, con- 
fessed that he had cheated and lied about it, and 
said he was sorry. 
Some of the investigating congressmen seemed 


Vandercook Says: 


< 


(This column is excerpted from the nighily 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


ORE OF THE REASONS given by the great 
American steel makers for refusing to come 
to terms with the steel workers has been their 
claim that rising costs at 
home would invite. mur- 
derous competition from 
steelmakers overeas. 

As long ago as last May 
we were told that if a steel 
strike were called, and, if 
it lasted any time at all, 
American industries which 
depended on steel would 
eA quickly turn to foreign 

pee producers for their sup- 
as plies. And then, they 
cried, what would poor ‘lil old corporations like 
U.S. Steel do to get back their customers? Now 
the shut-down of the American mills has long 


since passed the 100-day mark, And that threat 


Downfall of Charles Van Doren 
Symptom of U.S. Moral Decline 


so carried away with relief by this exercise that 
they invoked their and God’s blessings on the 
handsome witness. But when it came to the turn 


of Steven B. Derounian, a Republican of Long 


Island, to question him, he said sternly: “I don’t 
think an adult of your intelligence ought to be 
commended for telling the truth.” 

Then the gentleman from Arkansas, Chairman 
Oren Harris, had to gavel for silence in the en- 
suing applause while Van Doren sat at the table 
belew him, his head of brown wavy hair bowed, 
his blue eyes puffed with emotion and fatigue. 

Oh, there was drama all right but to this ob- 
server the scene came not from a theater but a 
hospital ward, and it was society, not just the 
witness, who was sick. Society, in fact, already 
had the disease before Charles caught it. 

I don’t know what the medical terms are for 
the malady but they must involve inflammation 
of the perspective and a general swelling of the 
glands of greed. 

This may or may not be a shattering revelation 
of the softness of the American intellectual but 
should it be any more shattering than the fact 
we've voted ourselves billions for a federal high- 
way program without any plan for education? 
Should it be any more shattering than the cloth 
coat and vicuna coat morality that has gone be- 
fore it? 


Industry Warning of Extensive 
Steel Imports Held Groundless 


‘of massive foreign steel imports has still not been 
fulfilled. 

The old-time GOP protectionists’ haunting be- 
lief that foreign competitors lie constantly in wait 
to wreck each or any kind of American business 
if we so much as look the other way, died hard. As 
is true of the basis of so many articles of economic 
faith, the changes wrought by time and history are 
generally ignored. 

LATELY THAT ANCIENT bogey-man of the 
horrors, of foreign competition has begun, as well, 
to affect much of our thinking about tariffs. After 
a generation of such blind “protectionism”, under 
GOP auspices, that the trading nations beyond 
our borders were driven into poverty, to the ‘de- 
basement of their currencies, to war and revoir 
tion, the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations 
did, with great difficulty, succeed in breaking 
down many of those artificial barriers to the flow 
of commerce. 

As we’ve enabled foreign nations to prosper, by 
exporting their goods to the U.S., their workers 
shave more and more consciously sought to achieve 
the living standard of American workers. As that 
process of emulation continues, the price gap 
between American products and foreign-made 
products will inevitably narrow. , 
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ployment.” It pointed out that Although severance pay pro- 
e ; visioris date back to before World 
- . * 4 | War Il, the Dept. of Research said, 
all Union Officials Aid it is only in recent years that they 
te | Youth Job Group pd og ee 
; pt. r study in 
mn New York—Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey 1944 found severance pay pro- 
ng of the Auto Workers has been! visions in only 5 percent of agree- 
n't § named vice-chairman of the newly-| ments. This percentage inched up 
be § formed National Committee on Em-}to 8 percent by 1950, and to 16 
ployment of Youth and three union| percent of contracts — covering 
an § Sicials will serve on the board of| about 25 percent of the workers— 
al trustees. by 1956. ic 
3 These are Steelworkers Pres. - S — ini 
ble § David J. McDonald, Pres. James B. ae . " 
ed, # Carey of the Electrical, Radio &| ditional marae have rages 
Machine Workers and William| covered by negotiated provisions 
b= Bf Ross of the Ladies’ Garment Work-| for severance pay, mainly as the 
a § ets. result of negotiations by the 
he The new group is a division Of] Auto Workers and the Ladies’ 
dy §f the 55-year old National Child La- Cortada. = 
bor Committee and aims to “fight e 
or | for decent child labor standards inj From the standpoint of the em- 
nl commercial agriculture, especially | ployer, the publication said, “sev- 
ny for migrant. children” and “com-|erance pay . .. may be regarded, 
bat reactionary attempts to break| not merely as meeting reasonable 
down good standards in all indus-| obligations to workers dropped 
on tries.” from employment, but as a means 
ut NCEY said it also will seek to| of building better worker-employer 
ct help today’s youth meet the “criti- attitudes and worker morale; gain- 
h- cal” problems raised by technolog-| ing increased worker cooperation 
n? ical, social, economic and popula-|0n changes which might threaten 
th tion changes which have resulted} their employment; and maintaining | 
wi in higher joblessness for young peo-| general good will in the commu- 
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Collective Bargeining Report: 


Automation —* to 
Layoff Pay Plans | 


tes liedcils acca aoe On 
lessness in recent years, has led to a sharp step-up in the number 
of severance pay plans written into labor-management agreements, 
according to the October issue of the AFL-CIO Chemy Bar- 


gaining Report. 


Approximately 25 percent of alf's 
current contracts—covering some 
35 percent of ali workers protected 
by collective bargaining agree- 
ments—now contain some sever- 


ance ‘pay provisions, the monthly |: 


publiéation of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Research pointed out. 

The publication singled out for 
special attention the severance pay 
provisions in Newspaper Guild’ 
contracts, which “help deter arbi- 
trary’ or hasty firing” and the 
special program recently negotiated 
with Armour & Co. by the Meat 
Cutters and the Packinghouse 
Workers to deal with worker prob- 
lems arising out of automation. 

Severance plans, the publica- 
tion said, “have gained imcreas- 
ing acceptance as a helpful and 
desirable means of easing the 
impact on workers of loss of em- 


ple than for any other group. 


cach pau kc coma 
the laid-off worker “in some 
measure” for loss of such job 


_ pensions, 

In addition, severance pay “is 
also. warranted as compensation 
for disruption in living patterns” 
and. “to provide financial aid to the 
laid-off or discharged worker,” 


Collective Bargaining Report con- | 


tinued. 


Added Job Protection 


“To some extent,” it went on, 
“severance pay also may serve as a 


form of job protection. Particu-| . 


larly where the plan calls for rela- 
tively large severance payments, 
the employer may have a financial 
incentive to keep the worker on the 
job and to take steps other than 
layoff or discharge to meet changes 
in operating conditions.” 


nity.” 


“rights as seniority, vacations and © 


Union Elects 
Flegal Chief | 


Columbus, O.—Election of new 
officers to lead the 23,000-member 
Brick & Clay Workers and approval 
of a 50-cent-a-month increase in 
the per ‘capita tax highlighted the 
union’s gcse convention’ 
here. 

H. R. Flegal was chosen by the 
more than 300 delegates as the 
union’s new. secretary-treasurer— 
constitutionally the Brick & Clay 
Workers’ No. 1 post—succeeding 
William Tracy, who had aca the 
union since 1915. 


Griffith Moves Up 
Tracy resigned in July because 
of ill health and Flegal was ap- 
pointed by the executive council 
to succeed him until election time. 
Succeeding Flegal as union presi- 
dent—designated by the constitu- 
tion as the No. 2 post—was former 

Vice Pres. William Griffith. 


Flegal and Griffith were chos- 
en by the convention to serve 
until October 1962, when mem- 
bers of the union will ballet for 
officers in a referendum election. 
The constitutional terms of office 
will be extended to five years 
beginning with the 1962 elec- 
tions. 


The per capita tax . increase 
boosts monthly payments to the 
international to $3—$1 of. which 
is earmarked for the union’s strike 
and defense fund. 

In other action, the delegates 
approved technical constitutional 
changes necessitated by congres- 
sional enactment of the Landrum- 
| Griffin Act; established a pension 
|plan for employes of the interna- 


By tional; and heard reports from a 


score of delegations on the progress 
of a campaign to get all members 
to contribute an hour’s pay a month 
to the Steelworkers Defense Fund 


established by the AFL-CIO Gen- 


LABOR’S FULL SUPPORT of fund-raising activities of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross was pledged by Al J. Hayes (right), president of the 


) 

2 Machinists, following his appointment as a member of the Red 
e Cross National Fund Campaign Committee. Hayes, an AFL-CIO 
at vice president and Executive Council member, is shown being con- 
p gratulated by Theodore V. Houser (left), national chairman of the 
le 1960 Red Cross drive. 


eral Board. 


? Labor Dept. Issues 
Pamphlet Series 


The first five in a series of 
11 pamphlets on the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act are ayail- 
able from the U.S. Labor 
Dept. - , 

The pamphiets now avail- 
able deal. with union safe- 
of union members; standards 
and reports required on trus- 
teeships; reports required 
from labor relations. consult- 
ants. - 

The pamphlets may be ob- 
tained free in limited quan- 
tities from the U.S. Labor 
Dept., Bureau of Labor-Man- 
agement Reports, Washington 
25, D. C. or from the bu- 
reau’s 24 field offices. 


‘Dwyer, an IBL vice-president and 


(Continued from Page 1) 
strength is centered, will be au- 
tonomous. 

Speakers who advocated the mer- 
ger included John Brzek, secretary- 
treasurer of Milwaukee Local 815 
and convention chairman; Paul 
Hall, president of the Seafarers; 
Peter T. McGavin, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
Opposing the action was John H. 


local business agent for the Sea- 
farers. : 

Capt. William Bradley, president 
of the ILA, appeared at the con- 
vention along with seven other top 
ILA officers and pledged complete 
co-operation with the IBL group 
if merger became a reality. He 
told the delegates that both sides 
should forget about fheir past dif- 
ferences and “look toward the 
future.” 


“Our national defense hangs by 


AT SPECIAL CONVENTION of Intl. Brotherhood of Longshoremen, where merger with the Intl. 
Longshoremen’s: Association was approved, IBL leaders discuss program to enter ILA with an. 
autonomous Great Lakes district. Left to right are the Very Rev. Jamés A. Healy, chaplain for 
the district; IBL Sec.-Treas. E. L. Slaughter; Great Lakes Dist. Sec.-Treas. Patrick J. Sullivan; 
Pres. Larry Long; Vice Pres. John Brzek who also serves as secretary-treasurer of Milwaukee Local 815, . 


Brick & Clay|Longshoremen in IBL_ 
Vote Merger with ILA 


‘He also pledged. that the IBL’s 
Great Lakes District,/as a separate 
district, would not be dominated 
in any way. He promised: 

“You will elect your own offi- . 
cers, work out your own agree- 
ments and handle your own 
affairs. The only time the inter- 
national will be in the picture is 

- when you ask for it if you need 
help.” 

In a separate convention, held 
before the merger meeting, the 
Great Lakes longshoremen mapped 
a new program to give them more 
bargaining muscle by negotiating 
agreements with various ports with 
the same expiration date. The 

group also set a wage goal of $2.75 
an hour for general cargo handling 
and discussed a number of other 
improvements to be sought at the 
bargaining table. 


Sea Unions Warn of 
Slack in U.S. Shipping 


a very thin thread,” declared two 


maritime union leaders as they called attention to the continuing 
drop in tonnage carried in American-flag ships. 

Pres. Joseph Curran of the National Maritime Union and Pres, 
Paul Hall of the Seafarers spoke out as co-chairmen of the Sea- 


farers’ Section, AFL-CIO Maritime®— 
Trades Dept. 

They charged that the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s ‘‘short- 
sighted effort to balance the bud- 
get” has forced the Defense Dept. 
to count American-owned “run- 
away” ships as “a large part” of 
the nation’s mobilization require- 
ments. 

The “runaway” ships are so 
called because the owners register 
them under the flags of Panama, 
Honduras and Liberia to escape 
union wage scales and conditions. 

Weak Test 

The test of “effective control” 
which the Defense Dept. applies in 
counting runaways as part of the 
nation’s defense could be easily up- 
set, Curran and Hall said. 


They emphasized that the 
amount of United States’ water- 
borne commerce carried in 
“.merican-flag ships dropped be- 
low 10 percent for the first five 
months of 1959, compared to 
12.8 percent for the same period 
last year. 

They said the eaibiiaie of ocean- 
going ships flying the US. flag 
has now fallen below 900. i 

And, they added: “As our Amer- 
ican-flag fleet decreases, the. run- 
away fleet increases.” 

In pointing to the decline in the4 
American merchant marine and the 
“thin thread” of the Defense 


runaway fleets, Curran and Hall 
observed: 

“The acceptance of these run- 
aways as part of our national de- 
fense requirements parallels a 
drowning man’s grasping for 
straws.” 


Curran Host 
In Athens to 
NMU Retirees 


Athens, Greece—In a dramatic 
demonstration of the far-reaching 
security provided by American 
union contracts, Maritime Union 
Pres. JosephCurran recently was 
host to 40 retired NMU members 
now living in Greece on union-won 
pensions. 
~The veteran seamen dined with 
their union president during 
Curran’s visit to Athens for. meet- 
ings called by the Intl. Transport- 
workers Federation concerning 
union organizing efforts on “flag 
of convenience” ships. ‘ 

The normal NMU pension ‘is 
$100 per month for which a union 
seaman is eiigible at age 65 provid- 
ing he has at least 20 years of sail- 
Seamen who suf- 
fer total and permanent disability 
and have the required seatime can 
retire with full lifetime pension 
benefits regardless of age. 

The NMU pensions are in ad- 
dition to social security benefits 


ing to his credit. 


Dept.'s “effective control” over the 


~ 


‘which range up to $174 monthly, 
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AFL-CIO PRES. GEORGE MEANY a answers "questions fired at him by college students during 
telecast over American Broadcasting Co.’s nationwide network of panel show “College News Con- |, 


ference.” Seated with Méany is Ruth Hagy, moderator of the _ 
Meany Warns of Peril 


In Economic Isolation 


The United States is not going to “price itself out of the world 
market” and the cure for low wages abroad is “to bring up the 
standards of workers in the rest of the world, not to bring our 
standards down,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told network 
television and radio audiences on Nov. 1. 


gram. 


The “buy American” poliey re-> 


cently thrust into operations of the 
mutual security program, Meany 
declared, “is a throwback to the 
old feelings of isolationism” and 
will do little good in meeting prob- 
lems of trade balances. 

Appearing on the ABC television 
and radio program, College News 
Conference, Meany also warned 
that the danger of the Soviet Union 
to the U.S. is not the economic 
competition talked about by Pre- 
mier Khrushchev but “in letting 
down our guard and being de- 
ceived as to the real intent of these 
people.” 

“It would be foolhardy not to 
try to negotiate” in an atomic 
age, Meany continued, but we 
should negotiate “on the basis of 
reality and not on dreams and 
illusions and above all should 
negotiate on the basis of 
strength.” 

_ Questioned on the forum pro- 

gram by five college and university 
students, Meany made these other 
points: 

@ “The real struggle in the 
world” is not between communism 
and capitalism but “between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship, between 
human freedom and tyranny.” 

@ The big danger to our econ- 
omy “is not inflation but the failure 


to attain the economic growth. we 


Horseshoers Union—Small But 
Sturdy—Pushes Organizing Plans 


Chicago—Delegates representing the 281 men who keep the nation’s race horses running have 


should get” under our “dynamic 
economy.” 

For 50. years “we had an ex- 
panding economy” and “prices 
went up at the rate of 2.5 percent 
a year,” and since 1950 “we haven't 
had that experience and still we 
hear this cry of inflation.” © 

@ The idea of “breaking down 
the conditions of the Steelworkers” 
was “set up between big manage- 
ment under the domination of fi- 
nancial interests in Wall St. ... and 
I think sooner or later the public 
is going to realize that.” 

@ American labor is “far ahead 
of the rest of the world” in accept- 
ing automation but “we feel that 
the human element should be con- 
sidered, and that the benefits and 
the blessings should flow to the 
people as a whole.” 

“Here is the place for real 
labor-management statesman- 
ship,” Meany said. “I think 
labor and management should 
sit down to settle these problems 
to see how it can be done with 
the least possible misery to the 
human element.” 

@ “TI think the President, wheth- 
er intentionally or not, put himself 
on the side of the steel companies” 
by suggesting that wages should 
not be increased “if the steet com- 
panies decide to translate that in- 


crease to an increase in prices.” 


decided their union is going to grow. 


Five officers and 18 delegates to the 52nd biennial convention of the Journeymen Horseshoers 


here voted an organization campaign and apprentice program. 


Since their last convention, the Horseshoers lost nine members. 


11,000 men working at the trade.’ 


Glass Molders 
Win Contract, 
End Walkout 


Pittsburgh—The American Flint 
Glass Workers Union has won a 
two-year package worth 27 cents 
an hour for some 3,200 members 
in glass molding work, ending a 
51-day strike in 80 plants across 
the country. 

These key workers are empléyed 
in glass container plants, turning 
out the steel molds for making ev- 
erything from milk bottles to fancy 
decanters. 

The pact was signed with the 
Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute after a federal mediator was 
called into the talks. 

The wage increase averages: 10 
cents an hour for the first year, 
retroactive to Sept. 1. For the sec- 
ond year, the pay increase averages 
about 8 cents. 

The union won a -union shop 
clause for the first time, re-enforc- 
ing the four-year apprenticeship 
system. 

A thorny preblem of local plant 
disputes and inter-union disputes 
was handled in two ways. Z 

The Flint Glass Workers agreed 
that jurisdictional disputes in which 
it may be involved will be sub- 
mitted for settlement under the 
AFL-CIO Internal Disputes ma- 
chinery. 

Binding arbitration between the 
union and management was agreed 
on, to take effect next Aug. 1. The 
union and various companies have, 
until then to settle outstanding is- 
sues; after that, arbitration be- 
comes the final step in the present 
grievance system. 


In 1911 they had | more than 


The organizational campaign will 
cover the area from the Canadian 
and Mexican borders, and from the 
Rocky Mountains to St. Louis, Mo. 
Glenn Ward, Seattle, Wash., 
 -will lead the unionization drive 
with help from the executive 
board. The Horseshoers have 
mever tried to organize this area 
before. 

Men working at the trade who 
want to join the union will have to 
pass the journeyman’s examination 
to get a “full union book.” 

Others who have some of the 
skills needed to shoe horses will 
be able to qualify for a “half-book” 


stamped “floorman.” A floorman 
is one who can shoe horses with 
factory-made shoes but can’t start 
from scratch with the raw mate- 
rials. 


“Horseshoers follow their work. 
In the summer, the racetracks that 
provide the main source of employ- 
ment for this union are in opera- 
tion in both the North and the 
South. The locals are organized 
on the basis of the members’ per- 


- 


manent residence — not where he 


works. 

The “half-book floormen” stay 
at the tracks where they are now 
working until they can qualify for 


a “full book.” 


The apprentice program is be- 
ing worked out by a union com- 
mittee. Horseshoers Pres. George 
C. Miller of Hot Springs, Ark., 
said, before the convention 
okayed the apprentice plan, that 
retired members in three loca- 
tions will be used to train new 
workers, ; 

Miller said young men will have 
to be recruited in order to keep 
the trade alive. 

William L. McFetridge, presi- 
dent of the Building Service Em- 
ployes, outlined to the convention 
some of the things labor is up 
against with the new labor law. It 
was his fourth consecutive appear- 


| Peyton and-all but one had ob- 


‘| The spokesman said it would be up 


[Despite Labor Dept. Ruling: 


Aliens Still Cross - 
Peyton Picket Line 


“The Meat Cutters Union has reported that some 240° Mexi 
nationals continue to cross the border for work at the strikeboung 
Peyton Packing Co. plant.at El Paso, Tex., despite a finding } 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell that such employment of aliens de 
presses wages and conditions of all American workers in packing 


plants. 


must apply the Mitchell ruling to 
the commuting strikebreakers or it 
becomes .meaningless,” declared 
Meat Cutters Vice-Pres. Sam 
Twedell in El Paso. 
Mitchell issued his certification, 
based “on an investigation of the 
Peyton case, on Oct. 20 to the 
Attorney General and the Dept. of 
State. 

Hold Resident Visas 


can nationals were employed. at 


tained permanent resident visas 
long before the strike began last 
March 2. 

- The Justice Dept. said Mitchell's | 
ruling “cannot apply” to resident 
aliens who were admitted legally. 


to the State Department to enforce 
the ban on any new aliens seeking 
admission to work at Peyton. 
Twedell, however, said a union 
check a few days ago “showed 
by actual count that about 240 
aliens came across the Juarez-El 
Paso bridge and went in buses 
and cars to the Peyton plant.” 


He said it is common practice 
for an alien to give an El Paso ad- 
dress and live in Juarez. — 

Won NLRB Election 
The Meat Cutters won an elec- 
tion held by the National Labor 
Relations Board among Peyton’s 
500 employes in -September of 
1958. Negotiations ended: with the 
walkout last March. 
Since then, a labor board trial 
examiner made sweeping recom- 
mendations in finding Peyton guilty 
of “interfering with, restraining and 
coercing employes.” The case is 
now before the full board. 


“The immigration authorities}. 


The Labor Dept.-said 107 Mexi- | 


in the nation’s distressed areas. 


California Grower 
Loses Alien Labor 


San_ Francisco—D’Arrigo 
Brothers of California, one 
of the state’s biggest vege- 
table growers, has lost the 
privilege of using imported 
Mexican farmworkers be- 
cause it employed them as 
construction workers. 

An official of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union 
spotted Mexicans building a 
cottage on D’Arrigo’s Santa 
Clara holdings. The US, 
Labor Dept., faced with the 
complaint, removed some 
137 Mexican nationals, a ban 
which could extend to D’Ar- 
rigo’s huge Imperial Valley 
farms. 
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The strikebreakers from acros 
the border are being paid Peyton's 


starting rate of $1 an hour, wi 


those doing skilled work getting agi! 


much as $1.25 and $1.35, Twedeligi 


charged. The union scale for simi 


lar work begins over $2 an hour. 


In responding to an appeal #"* 


transmitted by AFL-CIO Sec. 


Treas. William F. Schnitzler, the [f!@Y 
Mexican Confederation of Labor 4"! 
(CTM) acted promptly to keep § “F 
members- of the Juarez Meat fin t 
Workers locals from meres as Enain 
strikebreakers. oul 
The CTM recently notified | hegectio 
AFL-CIO that it has received ( 
surances from its northern affiliate lab 
that none of its members and none§ sist 
of the Meat Workers members trac 
working at Peyton. In addition, the H 
Mexican unions have organized aljan 
consumers’ boycott of Peytoniha,; 
products. ion 
p € 
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Advisory Council Asks 
Distressed Area Actio 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has been urged to give “priorityjRo 
consideration” to a program aimed at easing chronic unemployment 


The proposal came from the 24-member Federal Advisory Coun 
cil on Employment Security, composed of representatives of labor 


management and the public. The‘ 
council unanimously approved the 
statement which expressed “deep 
concern” over the problem. 

In 1958, Pres. Eisenhower ve- 
toed a depressed areas bill. A 
similar measure was passed by 
the Senate this year, but was 
bottled up in the House in the 
powerful Rules Committee. The 
AFL-CIO has called for its pas- 
sage during the second session 
of the 86th Congress next year. 

The tripartite advisory council 

urged Mitchell to consider estab- 
lishment of a top-priority program 
calling for: 
’ @ Retraining of idled workers 
in depressed areas, coupled with 
broadening of unemployment com- 
pensation to provide maintenance 
of income during the retraining pe- 
riod. 

@ More effective counseling, 
testing and placement services to 
provide maximum opportunity for 
finding new jobs for disemployed 
workers. 7 

@ Financial assistance to help 
workers in “relocation and_resettle- 

ment” if they move from depressed 
areas to “areas of expanding em- 
ployment opportunity.” 

At the same Pencca the = 


modifying the unemployment im- 


surance program 


“more ade 
quately to meet the income main- 


tenance needs” of the long-term 


unemployed. 


In givihg its unanimous approval 
to the resolution, the council di 


rected its chairman, Dean Fedz 


F. Faurti of the School of Social 
Work at the University of Mich 
gan, to appoint a special committé 


to study the problem of persisiem 


unemployment, 

In a companion resolution, 
council pointed out that continui 
joblessness has put a severe stra 
on the unemployment funds in 
eral states, and called for a cé 


j 


ry 
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tinued study ‘of steps that should ® 


taken at the federal level “to assuff 


the «continued solvency of 
system.” 


Guild Regains Rights. 
At Ottawa Newspaper 


| 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Ottawa loc 


of the Newspaper Guild has 


captured bargaining rights for 3 


circulation employes of the Ottaws 
Journal. 

Under the policy of the Ontari 
Labor Relations Board, the 
is certified automatically when 


visory council 


ance at the union’s conventions, 


Mitchell study the , ceciabity of of 


shows it represents more than 59 


percent of the employes. 
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War on ‘Labor resi 


* 


| Sayers Businives: Asks 
New Anti-Union Legislation 


Ottawa, Ont.—If Canadian labor has any doubt about the intentions of Canadian big business, 
t should vanish. Reports indicate that management in the country has begun to lay down a 
rous anti-union barrage that can only miean an all-out attacck on the labor movement is immi- 
ent, the Cooperative Pgess Association says. 
The press service, widely used by Canadian union cubliculiana) lists these examples: 


@ In Ottawa, J. Eric Harring-‘ 
on, president of the Canadian 


4 onstruction Council, told a press 
| dihonference that radical changes 
must be made in federal and pro- 
|fiincial labor laws “to curb the 
figo. | Bowers of unions.” 
one @ In. Toronto, the Canadian 
ge- | Echamber of Commerce urged busi- 
the | Biessmen to embark on a campaign 
ted |B) put “right-to-work” laws on the 
be- |Biatate books of every jurisdiction 
8 | Bin Canada. 
@ In Montreal, A. L. Fairley, 
mal |y.S:-botn president of Dominion 
7. steel, called for “serious and dras- 
inta 
"ICETU Asks 
me eer 4 9 
wt (Halt to “Terror 
Are 
wy |fin Paraguay 
__|§ Brussels, Belgium —The Intl. 
acroggconfederation of Free Trade Un- 
eyton'gins has called on its affiliates to 
~ withgrotest a “reign of terror” carried 
ting agg’ by dictator Alfredo Stroessner 
‘wedelgig2inst Paraguayan trade unionists. 
r simi ICFTU Gen. Sec. J. H. Olden- 
our, fprock said affiliates representing 
ppeal ge ICFTU’s 56 million members 
Sec. phould file protests with the Para- 
r, the guayan government or its diplo- 
Labor guatic missions abroad and added: 
keep § “Protests from organized labor 
Meat gn those countries which are the 
ng as Emainstay of Paraguay’s export trade 
. Jwoulé add great weight to such 
ed thegiction.” 
ved Oldenbroek declared that free 
affiliated labor was “appalled at the con- 
d noneg sistent flouting of human and 
ers are trade union rights in Paraguay.” 
on, the He pgntata ‘that Hetib¢f Ro- 
ized ainan anza, rfonmer gene “4 sec- 
Peytomiigary ete the Paraguayan Federa- 


ion Of Labor (CPT), “was forced 

9 escape from persecution and 
gmeck asylum in the Uruguayan Em- 
assy” in Ascuncion, Paraguay’s 
apital, ; 
Oldenbroek said all efforts to se- 
te a safe conduct pass to enable 
oman to leave Paraguay have 
iled. 


O 


riori 


>yment , 
“Many Paraguayan trade union- 
Coun have been imprisoned without 
labor#ial,” the ICFTU leader continued. 
- hey include Esperanza Ricardo 
mt ik Beiva, who has been in police 

ade Bands for 12 months.” 

mami “The facts fill us with misgiv- 
p-team ngs,” he added. “They add up to 


tic steps” to hold down wages in 
Canadian industry. —~ 

Harrington was the most out- 
spoken, the CPA story declares. 
‘,He trotted out all the myths 
about the labor movement that 
he could muster and outlined the 
aims of big business as the aboli- 
tion, of the union shop and sec- 
.ondary boycotts. Unions also 
should be liable to civil suits in 
the courts, he said. 

Labor legislation must be passed, 
said. Harrington, to “prevent one 
segment of the country from con- 
trolling the economy of the coun- 
~ “Tt is exactly this type of propa- 
ganda that preceded the passing of 
the anti-union U.S. laws and the 
drive for ‘right-to-work’ laws in that 
country,” warned Donald C. Mac- 
Donald, Ontario leader of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion. 

Legislation that weakens and 
restricts the trade union move- 
ment are already on the books 
in British Columbia, Newfound- 
land and Quebec. The select 
committee on labor in Ontario 
has recommended proposals de- 
scribed by MacDonald as the 
Mein Kampf of the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association. 

“In recent weeks the govern- 
| ments of Canada and Ontario have 
thrown their lot in with manage- 
ment,” one Ottawa observer com- 
mented. Both governments have 
refused to bargain with their em- 
ployes and have set a “hold-the- 
line” wage policy for other em- 
ployers to follow. 

The CPA story continues that 
meanwhile Canadian newspapers 
told in muted tones of record cor- 
poration profits being made this 
year by Canadian business. In the 
‘first half of the year profits were 
up nearly 25 percent over 1958. 

If one read his newspaper care- 
fully, one could learn that 18 of 


Labor Dept. Official 
Named to ILO Post | 


Geneva—Hersey E. Riley, chief 
of the Prices and Cost of Living 
Division of the U.S. Labor Dept.’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has been 
appointed chief of the Statistical 
Division of the Intl. Labor Organi- 
zation. 

Riley, who joined BLS in 1934, 
has served in various capacities on 
United States delegations to ILO 
and United Nations committee 


reign of terror which shows no 
gig¢n of abating.” 


Jicy that is choking all levels of 


Canada’s biggest firms are in court 
on combines charges. It’s against 
the law of the land to form a com- 
bine, yet respected business. lead- 
ers. seem to consider it’s all right 
if you can get. away with it. 
Canada’s anti-combine law ~ is 
roughly equivalent to US. anti- 
trust laws. 

When the Combines Iavestiga- 
tio, Commission raided E. P. Tay- 
lor’s Canadian Breweries, one di- 
rector wrote to another: 

“This means there are no 
secrets about this at all now and 
it would seem to me that in the 
very near future we should sell 
our common stock. .. .” 

Seventeen pulp and paper com- 
panies are also being charged with 
combining to exploit farmers who 
sell pulp wood in Quebec. 

These are the: men who demand 
that labor “live up to its responsi- 
bilities to the Canadian people,” 
says Harrington. 

The very men who are leading 
their corporations to record profits 
are the men who complain that the 
wage and salary demands of labor 
will cause. inflation. 

A survey in the Financial Post 
records that businessmen are 
“happy” with the tight money pol- 


FIRST SCHOLARSHIP awarded by Alaska State AFL-CIO was 
presented to 18-year-old Nancy A. Philips (right); daughter of an 
Air Force master sergeant stationed at Ladd Air Force Base. 
Presentation was made by Sec.-Treas. Lorena Showers = of the 
state body at a luncheon in Fairbanks. 


Red-Dominated WFTU 
Closing Office at UN 


United Nations, N. Y.—The Communist World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which for almost a decade has been represented 
here at the United Nations, is closing its New York office. 


The action became known here recently with the unpublicized 
resignation of Miss Elinor Kahn, who had been the WFTU repre- 
sentative. Miss Kahn is resigning? 
to marry an Indian newspaperman 
stationed in Bonn, Germany. 

Before she came to the UN as 
the Communist labor representa- 
tive, she worked with Harry 
Bridges and was a figure in the 
California campaign for Hexzy 
Wallace’s presidential race in 1948. 

Although Miss Kahn refused to 
discuss her resignation, it was 
learned that. she went to Prague, 
WFTU headquarters, this summer 
to present it in person. 

It has also been learned that 
when she asked the WFTU what 
was to be done with office supplies 
and files, she was told to sell the 
supplies and get rid of the files. 
Miss Kahn has complained to 
friends that despite her decade of 


service to the WFTU, she has re- 
ceived no severance pay nor has 
she received any salary for the last 
two months. 

Rumors have circulated that 
Miss Kahn became “disillusioned” 
with Moscow at the time of the 
Soviet Union’s bloody intervention 
ih Hungary in October 1956. Miss 
Kahn has refused to see news- 
papermen for interviews. 

As far as the UN is concerned, 
there has been no application by 
the WFTU for a replacement. The 
report is that the WFTU, whose 
affiliates in the free world have 
steadily declined since the forma- 
‘tion of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in December 
1949, will work through the UN’s 
Geneva office. 


Leather Union Says 
Militancy Is Need 


New York—Only those unions will survive whose members fight 
for the life of their organization and their rights as workers, officers 
of the Leather Workers Intl. Union told delegates to the union’s 
third biennial convention here. 


The warning, contained in a report to representatives of local 
affiliates in seven states, asserted'> 
that unions are here to stay only 
if members are militant in protect- 
ing their right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. - 


government, cutting off the housing 
industry, and keeping unemploy- 
ment levels at 4 and 5 percent of 
the work force. 

“Management has thrown 
down the gauntiet;” said Mac- 
Donald. “We must accept the - 
challenge.” 


Texas Labor Host 
To Mexican Youth 


Austin; Tex.— Bernard Cobos 
Romero, 18-year-old college student 
of Puebla, Mexico, will study at, 
the University of Texas during the 
spring semester and live with union 
families, all under the sponsorship 
of the State AFL-CIO. 

Cobos Romero was selected by 
the Mexican Confederation of La- 
bor (CTM) upon an invitation from 
the Texas AFL-CIO to name a 
student active-in union work. Texas 
labor told the CTM its aim was “to 
encourage someone ,who has the 
interests of your working people 
at heart to come and ‘live among 
us.” 

Cobos Romero is now studying at 
the education center, Male Heroes 


Father McDonnell told LWIU 
delegates that if labor needs any 
one thing to help it fight the 
propaganda which holds that 
‘wage increases cause inflation, it 


meetings. 


Any let-down in sateigituaeas, 


of Chapultepec, in Puebla. 
efforts are bound to lead to 


is more effective public relations. 


sister 


on, thay 
1tinvil 

e stral 
in 
a Cm 
ould 3 
> assul 
of 


e unid 
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than 59 


L-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, Schnitzler. 


W OFFICERS of AFL-CIO | Auxiliaries meet with Wesley Reedy, administrative assistant to 
; Left to right are Sec.-Treas. Elda Luebbert, Pres. 
Wirginia Tindall, Reedy, Special Rep. Marcella Beatty and Exec. Vice Pres. Minnie Gulick. The 
xiliary officers also met with AFL-CIO department sities to discuss how the families pf union 
embers ‘can help carry out labor's goals, 


_“The old methods and _ tech- 
niques won’t do any more in or- 
ganizing,” he declared. “Organized 
labor is going to have to make a 
much more effective and concerted 
effort to match the elaborate pub- 
lic relations big business has been 
conducting over the years.” 

Richard B. O’Keefe of Peabody, 
Mass., was re-elected international 
president; Joseph Duffy of Wo- 
burn, Mass., was returned to office 
as secretary-treasurer; and Richard 
Stapleton of Gowanda, N. Y., was 
continued in office as vice presi- 
dent. 

The international executive 
board was increased from 15 to 
19 members, with the following 
new members being elected to two- 
year terms: Leonard Linder of 
West Hickory, Pa.; William Camp 
of Gowanda, N. Y.; Roger Pari- 
seau of Bellingham, Mass.; Leo 
Lang of Sanford, Mass.; George 
Lyle of Andover, Mass.; Henry 
Mendalka and James Ahern of 
Peabody, Mass,; and Roy Holmes, 
Jr., of Williamsport, Pa, 


workers falling into the hands of 
employers, who would welcome 
nothing more, the report de- 
clared. 

In spite of what it described as 
“carefully planned anti-union 
strategy by employers, typical pa- 
ternalistic techniques and a harsh 
labor law,” the LWIU for the past 
two years can claim one of the | 
highest proportionate membership 
increases of any union in the 
country. 

Two years ago, at its second 
convention, the union had 5,743 
members. At this convention it 
reported having won six out of 
seven representation elections for 
a total of an additional 1,000 
members. 

Featured guest speakers at the 
five-day convention included Har- 
old Felix, New York City labor 
commissioner; Harry Van Arsdale, 
president of the New York City 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Council; 
and the Rev. Francis J. McDon- 
nell, director of the Archdiocese 
Labor Institute of Boston 
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Polio Pine ag Aired 
In Trial of 5 Drug Firms 


The story of what the government calls a criminal plot by some of the giants in the drug industry 
to profiteer on sales of Salk polio vaccine is being unfolded in a federal courtroom in Trenton, N. J. 
There, almost unnoticed by the nation’s press, five of the country’s largest drug houses—Eli Lilly 
& Co., Parke Davis & Co., Merck & Co., Inc., Allied Laboratories, Inc., and American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp.—are on trial on criminal charges of price fixing. 


The Trenton trial is the latest 

chapter in the bizarre story of 
the Eisenhower Administration's 
handling of the nationwide cam- 
paign to protect school children 
against infantile paralysis. 

The price-rigging case dates back 
to 1955 when the five giant drug 
firms were the sole producers of 
polio vaccine during the early days 
of the drive to stamp out the crip- 
pling disease. This was the year 
after Dr. Jonas Salk of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh announced suc- 
cessful testing of the polio vaccine. 


Federal Action Urged 

With discovery of the vaccine, 
organized labor, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
and scores of public and private 
groups called on the Administra- 
tion to step in, establish safe pro- 
duction standards, control . ship- 
ments, set up priorities, and finance 
the immunization program. 

While the government debated 
its first steps, a West Coast labora- 
tory sent out a shipment of vaccine 
containing live polio virus—and 50 
children innoculated with it were 
stricken with paralytic polio. The 
tragedy was subsequently laid to in- 
adequate government standards and 
controls. | 

Administration Held Back 

Still the Administration held 
‘back, as the demand grew that the 
Public Health Service, traditional 
guardian of the nation’s health, be 
named to oversee the program, 
with innoculations financed by fed- 
eral funds. 

Pres. Eisenhower's then Secre- 


tary wot~ Health, Education & ’ 


Welfare, Oveta Culp Hobby, de- 
murred. Speaking for an Ad- 
ministration dedicated, she said, 
to “voluntarism,” she expressed 
“horror” at the idea of free polio 
vaccinations and called them a 
“backdoor approach to social- 
ized medicine.” 

The Administration’s answer: 
Turn the program over to the states 
to handle. 

While state governments slowly 
moved forward on mass innocula- 
tion programs, meanwhile, hun- 
dreds of thousands of doses found 
their way into the hands of private 
doctors—who peddled them for as 
high as $5 and $7 a shot—while 41 
million school children waited for 
protection. 

Congress finally stepped into the 
breach,- and appropriated $53.6 
million to aid state and local goy- 
ernments in purchasing the vaccine 
and setting up mass clinics for the 


immunization of school children 
and expectant mothers. 

The damage caused by dilatory 
tactics was done, and a shortage 
of the vaccine quickly developed. 

Mrs. Hobby defended the Ad- 
ministration’s tefusal to allocate 
the vaccine, issuing a statement 
which totally ignored the fact that 
millions of Americans during the 
previous two decades had annually 
contributed millions of dollars to 
the “March of Dimes” fight on 
polio. : 

“No one could forsee,” Mrs. 
Hobby declared blandly, the “un- 
precedented demand” for the 
serum. 

While the country simmered 
over the vaccine fiasco, Mrs. 
Hobby resigned from the HEW 
post, to be succeeded by her assist- 
ant, Marion B. Folsom. 


Overproduction Followed 
The following year, with the 
government still failing to control 
production and with organized 
medicine still pressing for use of 
the vaccine through private doc- 
tors, paid by fee, instead of mass 
clinics, an overproduction by the 
drug industry saw millions of shots 

gathering dust on the shelves. 

Folsom issued a statement blam- 
ing the oversupply on the “apathy” 

vf the American public. Later, he 
too, resigned and was succeeded by 
Arthur S. Flemming. 

The labor movement—through 
AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities—attempted to rally 
the nation«in support of mass | 
innoculation clinics, and urged 
the medical profession to aban- 


don its opposition to administer-_ 


improve sales. 


The charges against officials of Revlon, Inc., were 
television producers, and in an affidavit by the former advertising manager of the cosmetics firm. 


ing the vaccine either free or at 
a nominal fee. 

Although the American Medical 
Association opposed the plan, CSA 
achieved some spectacular break- 
throughs—notably in Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Evansville, Ind.; Springfield, 
Ill.; Tucson, Ariz.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Detroit, Mich.; Washington, D. C., 
and Reading, Pa., where mass 
clinics were staged with the coop- 
eration of local health authorities. 


Probe Launched 


While the distribution debacle 
was going on in 1956, a House sub- 
committee headed by Rep. L. H. 
Fountain (D-N. C.) held a full- 
dress investigation of the drug in- 
dustry’s pricing program on the 
Salk vaccine. 

When the hearings were over, 
Fountain said testimony had 
shown the government may have 
been charged more than double 
the going rate—paying as much 
as 70 cents a cubic centimeter 
for polio vaccine at a time when 
other purchasers were paying the 
companies less than 35 cents. 

The Dept. of Justice moved 
slowly. It was not until May 1958 
that a federal grand jury indicted 
the five firms for criminal viola- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Act. Spe- 
cifically, the drug houses were ac- 
cused of combining to submit 
“uniform bids to public agencies” 
and with having adopted non-com- 
petitive terms of sale and uniform 
pricing methods, 

Seventeen months more elapsed 
before the government. quiet}y 
opened its case against. the drug 
houses in Trenton—a case ex- 
pected to drag on in the court. 
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PROUDLY DISPLAYING banner of fair-share giving, trade union 


leaders in Kansas City, Mo., join in rallying labor support for, 
United Campaign drive to raise funds for community network of” 


voluntary health, welfare agencies. 


Left to right are: William E, 


Lewis, AFL-CIO field representative; Exec. Sec.-Treas. Joseph M, 
Welsh, Greater Kansas City Labor Council; Exec. Vice Pres. Hugh 
Raymond of CLC; Sec. Lee Kinser of Building & Construction 
Trades Council; Stanley Hubbard, area director, Communications) 
Workers; Hubert Dalton, sub-district director, Steelworkers. 


Democratic 


Strength | 


Holds in Off-Year Votes! 


The Democratic Party demonstrated a continuing strength in city 
and state elections this wéek in a preliminary. test for 1960, 

In terms of the 1960 presidential race, a Republican opponent 
of Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon was overwhelmed in a mayoralty 
contest; a Democratic governor fell short in an effort to win party 


control of his state legislature; and jefeat Republican Harold E. Stas. 


a not-too-serious past contender for 
the Democratic nomination fell by 
the wayside. 

Major interest in the elections 
centered on Kentucky, where 
COPE-supported Democrat Bert 
T. Combs and running mate Wil- 
son W. Wyatt swamped their 
Republican opponents despite the 
factional’ fight waged by- Gov. 
A. B. Chandler, a would-be pres- 
idential candidate... 

In Philadelphia, COPE-supported 
Democratic Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth ran up a 2 to 1 margin to 


Sponsor Is Accused of Ordering 
Rigging of Two TV Quiz Shows 


The sponsog of two of television’s top-flight quiz shows, both of which are now off the air, 
has been accused of dictating the rigging of shows to ) stinulate audience interest and presumably 


‘ven a special House subcommittee by two 


whose sales skyrocketed from $33 
million a year before the quiz 
shows to $110 million last year— 
vigorously denied the company 
knew of any rigging of either the 
“$64,000 Question” or “$64,000 
Challenge.” 

Rep. John B. Bennett (R- 


Mich.), a member of the House 


tors and Libbey-Owens-Ford 


cials, 


automobiles. 


rolled down.” 


FTC complaint said, the glass 


The two firms were given 
answer to the complaint. 


FTC Says 2 Firms Faked 


Films in TV Commercials 


The Federal Trade Commission has accused General Mo- 
trickery” and “deceptive” techniques in television commer- 


The FTC charged that the deception was used in advertis- 
ing comparing the alleged superiority of safety plate glass used 
in GM cars over safety sheet glass used in competitive 


In one filmed sequence, the commission said, different 
camera lenses were used “resulting in an inaccurate demon- 
stration of the comparative distortion” between the GM and 
non-GM windows. In another, the picture purportedly taken 
through plate glass was actually taken “with the window 


“Despite other representations” by GM and L-O-F, the 
from all optical distortion,” and the glass used by competi- 


tors does not have “the excessively high degree of perceptible 
distortion pictured” in the commercials. 


Glass Co.- of using “camera 


used in GM cars “is not free 


30 days in which to file an 


A’ former official of Revion—® 


subcommittee, called the sharp 
conflict in testimony a “clear 
case” of perjury, and expressed 
the hope the Justice Dept. would 
investigate to determine who was 
lying. 

Here are highlights of the testi- 
mony before the subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Oren Harris (D- 
Ark.): 

@ Mert Koplin, producer of the 
two shows, said officials of Revlon 
and its advertising agency “made 
it clear” at weekly meetings which 
contestants the company wanted to 
win or lose. In one “famous” 
memo, he said, the company 
spelled out how one contestant 
“would advance to another plateau” 
in money winnings “and how a 
certain match would be lost.” 

@ Confirming this testimony, 
the shows’ executive producer, Ste- 
ven R. Carlin, called the memo- 
randum in question “the crudest” 
he had ever seen. He said “con- 
trols” were exercised, at the spon- 
sor’s request, to maintain high au- 
dience ratings for the quiz shows. 

@ In an affidavit filed with the 
committee, George Abrams, for- 
mer Revlon vice president and ad- 
vertising manager, said the “des- 
tiny” of contestants was discussed 
at weekly meetings between com- 
pany and show officials. Abrams 
said it was “assumed the producers 
would use the known controls” to 


“regulate” whether a contestant 


would continue or not. 

@ Martin Revson, former vice 
president of the company his broth- 
er, Charles, still heads, issued a 
sweeping denial declaring “we be- 
lieved we had bought an honest 
show.” He declared the company 
“never once suggested that a par- 
ticular contestant win or lose,” 
adding “it never entered my mind 
that the producer could contro] the 
losing or winning.” 

Both shows were carried on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
now headed by Louis G. Cowan 
who started the two television 
shows but subsequently disposed of 
his 42 percent interest when he 
moved to the presidency of the 
television network. 


Network officials have _ dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the quiz 
show rigging. 


In the midst of the uproar over 
quiz shows, the Federal Trade 


intensify its monitoring of televi- 
sion commercials. 


Cleveland Unions © 
Boost Blood Gifts 


Cleveland—Active participation 
by local unions here has boosted 
Red Cross blood collections to rec- 
ord highs for the summer months. 
August donations set an all-time 
record for the month and the July 
collection topped last year’s figure 


by 130 pints. 


Commission announced it would. 


sen, who was trying to hit the 
comeback trail. 

In New Jersey, Democratic Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner led a strong 
drive to win control of the state 
legislature for his party. In 1957 
the Democrats won control of the 
lower house for the first time in 
20 years. In Tuesday’s election 
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they retained control of that housé 
by a margin of 34 to 26 but fell 
short by one seat of winning con- 
trol of the state senate. 

In Indiana, Democrats won all 
but one mayoralty contests in 25 
cities. 

In Ohio, the Republicans ap- 
peared to have picked up a few 
mayoralty posts. The Democrats 
won, handily in Cleveland although 
losing in the state capital, Colum 


.bus. 


In New York State, the Dem- 
ocrats won the mayor’s post in 
‘Rochester for the first_time in 
many years and strengthened 
control in Buffalo. 

In Boston, in a non-partisaf 
election, John F. Collins won am 
upset victory over State Senate Pres, 
John E. Powers who had the sup? 
port of labor and Sen. John Fe 
Kennedy (D-Mass.). 

A labor-supported candidate for 
mayor of Salt Lake City went dowml 
to defeat before ultra-conservativeé 
J. Bracken Lee, former governdy 
of Utah. 

In two southern ‘states—Virginil 
and Mississippi—elections were dé- 
cided for all practical purposes iff 
earlier primaries. In Virginia, Re# 
publicans lost ‘a little ground if 
the state legislature, but the only 
real change was the defeat in thé 
primaries of some of the bitter-end 
opponents of integration in the pubs 
lic schools and their massive Tre 
sistance program, There was no 


noticeable change in sentiment it} 
Mississippi. ‘ 
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